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WOMAN FRIEND WOULD LIKE,SITUA- 

tion,—managing housekeeper, linen room, * office as 
sistant, or position of trust. 
or sea shore, Some 
Office. 


experience. Address No. 26, this 


VERY NEAT DESIGNER AND MAKER OF 

children’s clothes wishes work to take home. Well 

known in city and best of references, Style and econ- 
omy a specialty. 

Address MRS. M. E, 

817 South Tenth St., 


YOUNG MAN, A FRIEND, RELIABLE AND 

strictly temperate, desires a position as clerk or as- 
sistant in any honorable business, at reasonable wages. 
Addrsss D. L., 553 Bailey St., Camden, N. J. 


PARSONS, 
Philad’a 


ISITION WANTED. 
panion, by young woman Friend. 
this Office. 


GOVERNESS OR COM 
Address No. 28, 


OOMS AND BOARD CONVENIEN'I 
railroad and Friends’ Meeting-house. 
Samuel Lambert, 1533 N. Eleventh street, 
Mrs. S. A. GOVER, 1143 Twenty-first Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


ro 

Reference, 
Philad’a, 
N. W., 


RESIDENT OF PHIL- 
desires position as salesman, or clerical 
Address No. 27, this Office. 


OUNG MAN (FRIEND) 
adelphia, 
work. Good reference. 
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male help; white and colored. All kinds of work. 

Address John Stringham, 1291 Lex. Ave., New York 
City. 


ENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
wanted at farm house; healthy locality 


pretty 
drives; home comforts. E.S. HADLEY. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 


can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 


Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing | 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day 


Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W 


Washington, D.C 
WANTED. — BY 4 FRIEND, POSITION AS 
housekeeper. Experienced. Address L. ¥. N., 


Mic kleton, N. J 


ANTED.—POSITION AS 


housekeeper at institution, hotel, boarding-schox 


MANAGING 
|, 


or private family. Experienced. Address No. 24, this 
Office. 
HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
hatching $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 
Mills, Pa. 
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Booklets written. S. Epwarp PascHatt, f= & 
West: Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia daily. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
old age. For rates, estimates, and results, address W™. 
C. ALLEN, 401 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





 Swertmere. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 





, FOURTH MONTH 


No objection to mountains | 


Pa. | 
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WISSAHICKON AND OTHER POEMS 
By HENRY JONES. 
Just issued. Price, $1.00; by mail, 


by Frienps’ Book AssociaTion, 
1500 Race Street, Philad’a 


$1.10 


For sale 


Gleanings from Poetic Fields. 
TRANSLATIONS and ORIGINAI 
By ROBERT TILNEY. 


VERSES 


Price, $1.00, postage paid 
For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 
| S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


Just Published—Reprint 1898 


AN INDEX TO THE OLD AND 
TESTAMENTS. 


Intended to encourage the audible reading of these in 
estimable writings, by designating those chapters con 
taining expressions rather improper to be read in mixed 
companies, Price, 5 cents.‘ 

sy;MARK COFFIN—1809. 


FRIFNDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND Race STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


Vith Extracts from her Journal, 
Selections from her Writings. 


NEW 


Pa 


and 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, 


with two portraits 
$1.00, postage paid. 


Price, 


Fi 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Corner 15th 


wr Sale by 


5. W and Race St 
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— BOARDERS 


reets, 


Philadelphia 


|The Foulke Family Genealogy. 


} 


The 


Family lines descended from EDWARD and 

| ELEANOR FOULKE, OF GWYNEDD), are given 

n the volume— 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING 

TO GWYNEDD, 

by Howarp M. Jenkins. First Edition, 1884, out of 

print. Second Edition, 1807. 450 pages. $4 By 
| mail, $4.23. 

The Foulke Genealogy occupies 50 pages, and is as 
omplete as can well be made in the generations near 
to Edward Foulke 

| Address HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
y21 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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cents. o 
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: ) : . om . 

cents. Paper, 35 cents 5 nts extra on each for 


postage. 


THe Quakers. By F. Storrs 


15 cents extra lor postage. 


Price, fi 75, 
Quaker Picturss. 


Two volumes By it 
Price $2.00. 


20 cents extra for postage. 


Whitten 


FRIENDS’ BroGRAPHICAL SER1gS, comprising Elizabeth 
Fry, John G. Whittier, William Allen, John Bright 
Peter Bidford, and Daniel W heeler Paper, each 27 
cents. 3 cents extra by mail. 


The above books are published in London, 
England, and with other English 
publications are for sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Kace Sts., Philad’a 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN THE | 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
and Sts., Philad’a, 5th month 9. 
New YoRK YEARLY MEETING, 15th St. 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York, 5th 


month 23. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for 


business leal location 


professional schools, ot MEETING, 15th | 


and 


Finest 


teaching, college, 

: 1 > > 
High grade teachers Race 
teaching juildings and equipment unsurpassed 


1 in America. $5 per we ek 


PHILIPS, 


schoo! 


Address G. M Principal 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, Farmington, | 
N. Y., 6th month 13. 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE. General Conference : First - day 
Educational, Philanthropic, 


Richmond, Ind., 


Schools, 
Religious, 
8th month 22 to 26. 
Mt. 


PENNA 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue 


OunIO YEARLY MEETING, 
O., 8th month 29. 


Pleasant, 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Palatine, 


Friends’ Central School, IIl., gth month 12. 


FIFTEENTH AND RACESTS., 
PHILADELPHIA 


the Monthly Meetings of 
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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, Waynesville, 
Ohio, oth month 26. 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 
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CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New ¥ 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOGIATION ROOMS, | 


140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. 


The rooms 
8.30 a. M. to 9.30 p. mM 

to avail themselves of the facilit 

without the city and young Fric 

being particularly desired to d 

lhe rooms are designed to be 
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Office 
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ANY Soap is Soap 
But grades differ. You want the best 
You will always be satisfied with good, 
with poor soap, such need 
presents to make it go. ‘Therefore use 
‘* Dreydoppel Soap”’ for all purposes 


Dreydoppel Soap renders clothes bea: 


as 


| tiful, white, sweet, healthful for wea 


The best for bath, toilet, hair shampoo, 
etc. You find the present in the gua/it; 
UsE 

THE 


DREYDOPPEL Soap. 
Best Because Ir Is! 
‘* First Prize World's Fair, 1893.’’ 


It's Practical Economy 


to trade with a house that has been established sin 
1856, and by sending $2 you will receive ‘Ten 
Pounds of good roasted coffee (whole or ground) 
free to any railroad station where a package stamp 
can be used 


William S. Ingram, 
31 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hanscoms’ Our prices are the lowest, 
* variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
i price ¢ atalogue tor « omparison - 
ligu , , the MP ENSITE 
ted t 


1311 Market Street. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN 
DAIRIES 


Eighth Street, 


Special attention given to serv 
ing families. Office 603 Nort 
Philadelphia, Penna, 


JOSEPH. L. JONES 


Spring Garden St 
Philadelphia, 

Plain Millinery 
FELTS AND STRAW 


MEDIUM BONNETS 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


yo7 N. TI 


7 rteenth 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, j 


street, ' 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


Tlouse and Sign Painting. 
404 N. 32d St m2N. TENTH ST 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


Residence, 


| Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


CarpENTeERS, BuILpers, 
Spring >t 


AND CONTRACTORS 
first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2 


Charles W 


1125 
212 Wallace Street. 
Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepr Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
1 Montgomery and Philadelphia 


Inge ounties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


OFFICES ; 
woes Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa 


‘The Aquarille 


OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE 
ATLANTIC City, N. J 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 


heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & H. M. Humpton 


The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES HOOD. 














Established 1844. \ 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XVII. 

Wuat és not the religion of a man’s choice is the re- 
ligion of him that imposes it: so that liberty of conscience 
is the first step to have a religion. 

WILLIAM PENN, 


From his letter to Secretary Popple, 1688. 


SYMPATHY. 
THE kindly words that rise within the heart, 
And thrill it with their sympathetic tone, 
But die ere spoken, fail to play their part, 
And claim a merit that is not their own. 
The kindly word unspoken is a sin— 
A sin that wraps itself in purest guise, 
And tells the heart that, doubting, looks within, 
That not in speech, but thought, the virtue lies. 


But ‘tis not so; another heart may thirst 

For that kind word—as Hagar, in the wild— 
Poor banished Hagar, prayed a well might burst 

From out the sand, to save the parching child, 
And loving eyes that cannot see the mind, 

Will watch the expected movement of the lip ; 
Ah! can ye let its cunning silence wind 

Around that heart and scathe it like a whip ? 


Unspoken words, like treasures in the mine, 
Are valueless until we give them birth ; 
Like unfound gems their hidden beauties shine, 
Which God has made to bless and gild the earth. 
How sad 'twould be to see a master's hand 
Strike glorious notes upon a Voiceless lute ; 
But, oh, what pain, when at God's own command, 
A heartstring thrills with kindness, but is mute. 


Then hide it not, the music of the soul— 

Dear sympathy, expressed with kindly voice ; 
But let it like a shining river roll 

To deserts dry, to hearts that will rejoice. 
Oh ! let the symphony of kindly words 

Sound for the poor, the friendless, and the weak, 
And he will bless you ; he who struck these chords 

Will strike another when in turn you seek. 

— Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

A SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE. 
EXPERIENCE is of great value to us, especially when 
we see a lesson in it, for really we only know by 
experience. We may believe what our friends tell us 
of their griefs or joys, but how different when it 
becomes our very own! There is a good to us in the 
experience of others, when there is a practical value 
that can be placed upon it, and when it is applicable 
to us all on general principles. If a friend should 
tell us of a new way to prepare a food which would 
be more palatable and nutritious, and give us the 
recipe, they lose nothing, and we gain just that much. 
If they have read a valuable book which gave them 
fresh strength, and they allow us to read it, there can 
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be no loss to them, but a gain to us. Thus every 
exchange of thought and experience becomes of 
practical value to all. We remember the finger- 
boards which used to be put on a tree or post, at the 
cross-roads, directing the traveler on his way, and so 
assisting to dispel his anxiety as to the road, and we 
have in our spiritual travels similar helps, which have 
cheered us on to a better and higher understanding. 

So I feel free to relate a precious experience that 
came to me, knowing that it will not detract from the 
benefit I received by it, in giving it expression that 
others may examine, and see how it teaches them, 
for the value it has been to me will ever remain. <A 
little while ago, at the regular weekly evening meet- 
ing where we met to consider the Bible lesson for the 
next First-day school, with its significance and appli- 
cation to life, past and present, there had been much 
deep thought expressed, and a spiritual light glowed 
all round. There appeared a wonderful illumination, 
and a sacred atmosphere enveloped us. We acknowl- 
edged that it had been a great benefit to us, and 
would stand as a way-mark to a larger view of spirit- 
ual things than ever before, and that this should be a 
time of deeper consecration to the Lord's work. 
Immediately there came before me the account of 
Jesus taking Peter, James, and John into a high 
mountain, where he was transfigured before them, 
and his face shone as the sun, and his rainment was 
white as light, and behold there appeared Moses and 
Elias talking with him. Peter felt such a soul exalta- 
tion that he proposed to build three tabernacles, one 
for each, and under this great experience a bright 
cloud overshadowed them, and a voice said, ‘‘ This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased, Hear 
ye him!”’ The whole account came to me in such a 
beautiful experience of life-—that it can be ours to 
understand many deep things, if we will only keep 
the eye of the soul steady on the one great Truth, 
the Christ, the risen light which constitutes the Son- 
ship in each soul,—that all through past ages similiar 
revealings have been experienced, and should lead 
into a higher condition, a better knowledge, a clearer 
relation to God and his Christ. 

A lesson from an outward semblance came before 
me ; like in the material world, when we gain a high 
position we get a better view of the surroundings, 
and as we ascend the mountains, we are appalled at 
the magnitude of our vision, yet rejoice at the exalt- 
ation, but are confronted with the few means there are 
to support life, while in the valley and on the fertile 
plain we find so many more things available to be 
used for our creature comforts. I beheld the force of 


the illustration with gratitude,—that on the level 
journey of life was where we found the greatest 
opportunities to do the most good, but these higher 
views, this wonderful light, are the preparing methods 


— 


BRE Tees, 
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for work that shall be done in us, and by us; that as 
the spiritual view exalteth, we catch the holy inspira- 
tion, the beatific breath of true Divinity, and as it 
expands our soul powers, we humbly pray that we 
may abide in the tabernacle of the Most High. 
With this holy experience written indelibly on the 
pages of onr life’s book, where it will stand as a 
memorial lesson forever, still we realize that we must 
come down to the level of human kind to work ; that 
is, we must go to them, and not stand waiting for them 
to come to us. QO, if we could more earnestly seek 
to know the risen Lord, and that it is He who spoke 
to us on our way to Emmans, then we would clearly 
understand what to do, we would hear above the 
clamor of life’s battle din, we would not run with a 
zeal without an experimental knowledge, but like the 
apostles, hear the angelic voice, ‘‘ This is my beloved 
Son, hear ye Him.”’ Go with him into the mountains, 
see his transfiguration before our spiritual eye, build a 
tabernacle in our inner life that he may abide there, 
and then go forth with this light shining in our daily 
walk. There we shall see Moses and Elias, and a 
host of others more numerous than we had thought, 
with the Lord. 

[his little experience may seem small to some ; so 
it is, but little things shown us by the Spirit are of 
great importance. Mary G. Siru. 

Hoopeston, Lil. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
Firth Montu 1, 1898. No 18. 
OBEDIENCE TO TEMPORAL AUTHORITY. 
GOLDEN TEXxT.—Be subject to every ordinance of man for the 


Lord's sake : as free and not using your freedom 


for a cloak of wickedness, but as bondservants of God. 
I. Peter, 2: 13-16. 
Scripture reading: I. Peter 2: 11-2 

HISTORICAL. 

his first epistle of Peter is addressed to the scat- 
tered Christians “‘ throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithnyia.’’ It is not easy to account 
for the rapid spread of Christianity unless we take into 
account the wide dispersion of the Jews on the one 


hand, and on the other the degeneracy of religion in 


the Roman world. When the kingdom of Israel was 
overthrown a part of the people of northern Palestine 
were carried into exile by the Assyrians; but when 
Judah was destroyed, about 600 years before the 
Christian era, the Jews scattered in all directions. 
Many went to Egypt and became an important part 
of its population under the Ptolemies ; others were 
carried into Babylon, and others still went westward. 
And when the temple was rebuilt and Jerusalem rose 
from its ruins only a small part of the exiles found 
their way back to the Holy Land. More and more 
they became the traders of the Roman world. Their 
ships were seen in every harbor, and every city of any 
importance contained a colony of them. In this way 
they became familiar figures everywhere ; and. their 
religion, usually in sharp contrast to the gross idolatry 
or grosser materialism of their neighbors, had a great 
attraction for many of the higher natures in all lands. 

When the apostles set out on their journeys the 


synagogues everywhere gave them their first oppor- 


tinity. If rejected there they turned to those outside 
who yet sought for something better than they yet 
kiew. But a great many of the early Christians in 
all parts of the world were Jews. These, with their 
traditional hope of a great Jewish kingdom to b 
founded by the Messiah, would especially need th 
counsel of Peter, to respect the authority of the gov 
ernment under which their lives were appointed. Thx 
idea that the Messiah's kingdom was a spiritual on 
was no doubt a hard lesson to learn, and the harde: 
when the harsh Roman rule bore heavily, as it often 
did. But Peter saw that a message of love could 
never be delivered by force ; nor a message of peac 
by violence. He therefore advised all to obey—not 
sullenly and because they must, but freely and with 
right good will. 

TEACHING, 

The necessity for obedience to “ every ordinance 
of man ”’ is plain to most of us. Human government 
has often worked hardship to individuals and indeed 
to large classes of society ; but we can hardly doubt 
that its general tendency has been for good. Indeed, 
the ideal government might be defined perhaps as a 
union of individuals for the general good. _ Its useful- 
ness depends on the willingness of its citizens to yield 
their own desires for the best interests of all. It is 
no more true that “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ” than that 
the successful exercise of those just powers depends 
on the obedience of the governed. The necessity for 
obedience to law is so evident that we may probably 
make our lesson most useful by considering the neces- 
sary limitations of such obedience. 

As citizens of the United States and of a single 
State we are subject to two several governments, one 
of which, however, is subject to the other. If the 
State passes a law which is unconstitutional under the 
law of the United States no citizen is bound to obey it. 
If he refuses to obey it, the national government will 
sustain him. He must, however, take the risk of 
mistaking the application of the higher law. Simi- 
larly do we all of us exist under two kinds of govern- 
ment, one superior to the other. We are subject to 
human law as illustrated in every ordinance of man, 
and we are also subject to Divine law as revealed in 
our hearts. If the human law requires us to violate 
the Divine law it is void. ‘* We ought to obey God 
rather than man."’ The abolitionists regarded the 
fugitive slave law as unconstitutional—by the Divine 
law. An order to a Christian to take the life of his 
fellow-man is void—even if the one who gives the 
order has a government commission and wears a 
uniform. 

The lesson most needed in our time—or, indeed, 
in any time—is no doubt that of obedience to the 
higher rather than to the lower law. Indeed, this is 
one of the cases where the greater includes the less, 
and one who walks in obedience to the Supreme Con- 
stitution need not much fear to fail in the minor “ or- 
dinances of man.”’ 


SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 
Conference Class of Race Street First-day School, Phila- 
delphia. Syllabus for Fourth month 24. 











Subject for consideration : radians Growth of Spiritual- 
ity in Mankind as reflected in the Bible. Presented by Mary 
8. Paxson. 

The paper will consider : 1. The Childhood of Mankind. 
2. The Idea of God. 3. The Development of Ethical Ideals. 
4. The Hope ofthe Future. 

References.—Sunderland, 
idea of God,”’ 


‘« The Bible,’’ et 
‘*The Destiny of Man.”’ 


c. Fiske, ‘‘ The 


LESSON (FOR ADULT CLASSES.) 
LICENSE LAW 


TEMPERANCE 
THE IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The Pennsylvania license law is generally regarded as a 
model of its kind. Licenses are granted by the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, which are less open to corrupting influences 
than license boards. Retailers’ licences cost $1,000 in cities 
of the first-class, (Philadelphia), and less sums elsewhere, 
down to $75 in townships. The money is divided between 
the State and local governments. Licenses are granted only 
under numerous restrictions, intended to secure good moral 
character in those engaged inthe business. A petition pray- 
ing for license will not be considered unless accompanied by 
a kind of certificate of character, signed by twelve reputable 
electors. The applicant must give bonds to faithfully observe 
the laws. The penalties for violation are fine of $100 to 
$5,000 and imprisonment up to twelve months. The usual 
restrictions obtain as to selling on the first-day of the week, 
and to minors or intoxicated persons, etc. 

In the city of Philadelphia the License Courts are gen- 
erally believed to do their work impartially and hcnestly, 
though it is understood that the work is most distasteful to the 
judges appointed to the duty,—the more that the judge's office 
is elective, and cause of offense often arises from 
A recent book on ‘‘ The Liquor Problem,’’ published 
the authority of President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
University, President Seth Low, of Columbia University, and 
James C. Carter, a distinguished attorney of New York, pre- 
sents an exhaustive study of the Pennsylvania laws, and will 
be freely quoted. As to the use of the courts as licensing 
authorities, it says : ‘‘ The objections . . are grave. Wherever 
the judgeships are elective offices, it is difficult to avoid the 
suspicion that they have given pledges to the liquor interest. 
Since judicial purity and reputation for judicial purity are 
much more important than discreet and fair licensing, it would 
be wiser not to use the courts as licensing authorities. 

The tendency of the license system to take the liquor 
business into politic s is well exemplified in Philadelphia. In 

1894 the average number of saloons signed for by the school 

directors was 2.81 each; 108 out of 150 members of City 
Councils either signed saloon petitions or gave bonds for 
saloon keepers ; 30 out of 39 Representatives in the Legisla- 
ture from Philadelphia did the like. The police force is a 
‘part of the political machine,’’ and is ‘‘forced to take 
account of the liquor interests.’’ Such observance of the 
restrictive provisions of the law as there is, is due not to the 
authorities, but to the ‘‘ Law and Order Society.’ In other 
words, after maintaining at great expense a force to punish 
violation of law, the people are obliged in addition, to watch 
both their hired force and the law-breakers, these being in 
alliance. The illicit traffic—chiefly on ‘‘Sundays,’’ and 
during ‘‘closing’’ hours—is large; probably the number of 
illegal saloons is larger than that of licensed saloons. Of 
course raids upon illicit selling are occasionally planned, but 
not with any system nor with any apparent intention of stop- 
ping the business. Usually ‘‘the small fish are caught and 
the big let go."’ 

In case of arrest an offender 
police magistrates. These are officers distinctly political in 
their nature. They are not required to keep record of their 
warrants and a remarkable discrepancy is to be noted between 
the number of persons arrested and those brought to trial. 
the accused is held for trial he must await the action of the 
grand jury ; if an indictment is found, it must await the action 
of the district attorney—also an elected officer. By skillful 
handling, cases can be brought before judges supposed to be 
favorable to the liquor interests. Some judges 
suspend the sentence of first offenders.’’ ‘In 


license 
cases. 
by 


is brought first before the 


‘* regularly 
jury trials a 


verdict of not guilty is rendered in more than one-half of the 


If 
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Sensi cases.’’ In 1804 of the persons tried for offenses 
against the liquor laws sixty per cent. were acquitted in spite 
of the fact that such arrests are only made in cases of the 
clearest violations, and of those arrested many are discharged 
on various technicalities. Evenif the verdict is guilty, ‘‘ there 
more than an even chance that sentence may be sus- 
pended."’ And, finally, of those fined and imprisoned, the fine 
at least is usually escaped. In 1894, ‘‘ 141 violators of liquor 
laws were sentenced in Philadelphia, and fines imposed aggre- 
gating $78,340, not a cent of which has been collected.”’ 
When speaking of Prohibitory laws it is a common state- 
ment that where they cannot be enforced they should be 
repealed. If this logic were applied to the license law but 
little could be said in favor of its retention. A law wrong in 
principle, it throws suspicion on our judiciary and results in 
close alliance between most of our public officers and the most 
dangerous and degrading business carried on in our country. 
It gives such union and power to the liquor trade and such 
incentive to profitable violation of law that, at one and the 


is 


same time, it leads large numbers into law-breaking and 
destroys opportunity for effective punishment of such law- 
breakers. [| Aes a 2 
APPEAL FOR PEACE BY SWARTH- 
MORE FRIENDS. 
The following letter has been forwarded, by a Committee of 
Swarthmore Monthly Meeting, to the President. 
To President McKinley: We, members of the 


Monthly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
held at Swarthmore, Pa., believe that, whatever may 
have been permitted in the earlier history of the 
human race, now, since the introduction of the New 


Dispensation, by the coming of Jesus Christ, our 
Divine Master and Teacher, all wars, both offensive 
and defensive, are in direct violation of the religion 
which he taught, and are wholly inconsistent with 
Christianity, as we understand it. 

Thus believing, we rejoice in the attitude of our 
honored President, William McKinley, in these try- 


ing times, and we would most earnestly entreat him 
to continue his peaceful policy, and do all in his power 
toward having the present difficulties settled by arbi- 
tration or other peaceful means. Whatever may be 
the outcome of the sad and most deplorable condition 
of affairs in Cuba, we sincerely trust that all appeals 
to the Spanish people will be made to their reason, 
their sense of justice, their religious obligations, and 
their humanity. 

We believe that earnest remonstrance against the 
horrors enacted in Cuba, accompanied by like remon- 
strance on the part of the three leading European 
nations, England, France, and Germany, would go far 
at this time toward the introduction of a long reign 
of peace. When religion and humanity unite in urg- 
ing this course, and when the expenses for war and 
warlike preparations are more than sufficient to place 
all the industries of nations on a firm foundation, if 
turned into peaceful channels, there would seem to be 
every reason why a strong effort should be made to 
check the progress of the war spirit, and to pass on 
from this primitive, barbarous, and animal method of 
settling differences to methods more 
with the advancing spirit of the age. 

It would seem especially appropriate 
members of a religious society which has 
origin, more than two and a half centuries borne 
its testimony against war, should now unite in 
expressing their cordial approval of the action of our 


in accordance 


the 
its 


that 
since 


ago, 
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President, who, notwithstanding the constant pressure 
brought to bear upon him, firmly and persistently 
resists a resort to war. We would, therefore, say to 
thee, President William McKinley, continue firm in the 
path which thou hast chosen. In doing this, we feel 
that thou will—to quote thy own language ina recent 
address in Philadelphia—depend upon Him who pre- 
sides in the councils of nations, and whose providen- 
tial aid can supply every defect. Itis His benediction 
which we most want, and which can and will conse- 
crate the liberties and happiness of the people of the 
United States. 

Ellen H. E. Price, Clerk. 

Edward H. Magill, 

Henry Gawthrop, 

Lydia H. Hall, 

Elizabeth N. Garrett, Committee. 


THE PRESSURE OF SOCIAL LIFE. 

The Friend, Philadelphia. 
In another column has been placed an outline of an 
article entitled “ Expensive Living the Blight on 
America,’ which appeared in the last number of the 
“New England Magazine.” The most effective part 
of the article has seemed to us to be its title ; and for 
that, as much as for its generally salutary contents, we 
give it space. 

The title voices a concern which has many times 
engaged our mind, in privately hearing the talk of 
young people who have their livings to earn. Under 
the exactions of modern standards of living, young 
men are secretly deploring the increasing difficulty and 
well-nigh despair they feel in starting homes of their 
own. 

It seems a natural and wholesome order in human 
society that young men and women, after coming of 
age, and rightly mated in character by Divine pre- 
paration, should with Divine approval join in home- 
life and begin to feel settled in the responsibilities of 
living, and in the work of their day. Thus many 
years of earnestness may be saved to a young man 
from aimlessness or even dissipation ; and to a young 
woman from idle fashion or time-killing. Or, if higher 
aims be present, a single-handed earnestness may 
chase a thousand enemies of character, but a two-fold 
earnestness put ten-fold more to flight. Whatever 
blessing to our country, its citizens, or the church 
settled home lives may be, above the unsettled multi- 
tude that floats as our dangerous element of society, 
that safeguard of stability is cut off by all that dis- 
courages seasonable marriages. We regard the 
artificial wants of modern living and society as a tariff 
against home-forming. 

Now we have ourselves to blame if our superfluous 
grade of expenditure in home conducting or in furnish- 
ing advertises to young people what they must expect ; 
even that married life, as it goes, is not within reach of 
a clerk’s or mechanic’s wages, or a farmer’s earnings. 
There was a time when such means were found to 
suffice for the rearing of large families. But it was a 
time when many things now assumed to be necessities 
were then regarded as luxuries, or as superfluous. 


Modern conveniences are certainly convenient. We 
love to smooth the pathway of our dear households 
with them. We may desire to keep them in appear- 
ances up to the level of those of equal state. But such 
is the system of artificial wants now in vogue, that 
others, seeing what the cost will be, excuse themselves 
from any such prospect—even from marriage which 
“is honorable,’ because debt, or the temptation t 
bring home more money than is earned, would be 
dishonorable. And if this enforced celibacy degen 
erated into nothing worse, we might discover an op 
portunity for a virtue in it. But it is the opposite to 
virtue which, in too many cases, is professed to be 
cheaper than homes. 

The period at which it seems judicious now and 
hereaway, among members of our religious Society 
without patrimonies, to enter upon family life is creep- 
ing farther and farther past the age of thirty. Few 
old-fashioned, large families accumulate, and birthright 
membership is no longer looked upon as adequate for 
keeping up our numbers. Our _ religious principles, 
which once enlarged our borders, made not this decline 
in numbers, but our departure from them has done it. 
Godliness, with contentment, would have been great 
numerical gain; but some spirit of worldliness, of 
ostentation, of luxury, has robbed us of our birthright 
in numbers as in spirit. Trace from year to year the 
shortening roll of children at Westtown. The fault is 
not in the steadily improving management ; it is in the 
sources of supply. As large a proportion of the fam- 
iles which are allowed to be formed are represented at 
Westtown now, as ever. No conduct of the school, 
however superior or enlightened it is, as we beheve, 
becoming, will increase the home-constituency from 
which the pupils are drawn. The remedy lies in 
“ plain living and high thinking ” throughout Friends’ 
homes ; a return to the simplicity of wants and of 
style ; a making of more homes for young people pos- 
sible. And to this and every good end, one cure 
watchfully applied will be the panacea of every social 
disadjustment, namely: “ For me to live is Christ.” 


Paut’s exhortation to the Christians of Thessalon- 
ica is very strong and positive, as well as very per- 
tinent : ‘‘ Make it your ambition to be quiet and to 
attend to your own business.’’ This command had 
been laid upon them in order to promote their indus- 
try, thrift, beneficence, brotherly love, and _ their 
comely Christian conduct “toward those that are 
without.” We have need of the injunction to-day, 
not only to heed it and commend it, but also to value 
aright its apostolic and divine excellence. Quietness 
is underestimated among us—“ the imperishable jewel 
of a meek and tranquil spirit, which in the sight of 
God is of great price ’—and we greatly overt estimate 
the pomp and circumstances of outward demonstra- 
tion and noise.— Zhe Commonwealth (Baptist). 


A RELIGION that does not call for self-denial, sac- 
rifice, and labor for mankind with something of the 


heroic spirit, becomes an emasculated thing, useless 
and farcical.—Men. 











CRITICISM OF A “POPULAR” BOOK. 

The New York 7imes’s ‘* Review of Books and Art’ has recently 

printed a communication from a correspondent, speaking earnestly on 
the subject of a book, ** Quo Vadis,’’ (by a Polish author, Sienkewicz ), 
which has recently been widely circulated and read. We cite part of 
the article. 
No reader of ‘‘ Quo Vadis’”’ will question its literary 
excellence, its artistic qualities, its many beautiful 
descriptions, or its thrilling interest; still, within the 
range of the literature admitted into our American 
homes, it is doubtful whether a volume can be found 
abounding in more pages of refined cruelty or tinted 
with more repulsive crime, and here and there punctu- 
ated with deliberate and abhorrent sensuality. 

The writer, says the translator, “claims to give 
pictures of opening scenes in the conflict of moral 
ideas with the Roman Empire—a conflict from which 
Christianity issued as the leading force in history,”’ 
and has chosen to give it in the form of a historical 
novel. Such a purpose in and of itself is very lauda- 
ble, but when he elaborates his descriptions of the 
many scenes in Nero’s palace—the most revolting, 
blood curdling, and sensuous the world has seen— 
many, many pages—and also pictures the shocking 
exhibitions in the amphitheatre, as well as elsewhere, 
he displays an aim for the sensational, rather than a 
sober statement of facts—indeed, a travesty on the 
simple desire to show a conflict of ‘moral ideas.”’ 
It is not enough to say either in extenuation or justi- 
fication of his writing that out of this corrupting 
paganism grew the religion of the humble Nazarene 
and his disciples, and that the world under paganism 
and Christianity is produced in striking contrast, or, 
in brief, that the world has been greatly bettered by 
the spread of Christianity. A large part of these 
shocking details easily might have been eliminated 
without in the least impairing the interest in the book, 
and at the same time the facts brought nearer to 
authenticated history. 

True it is that all the author has given is substan- 
tially corroborated by Tacitus, but this old historian 
devotes but a few pages to these same accounts. Let 
it not be forgotten, however, that at the time of Nero’s 
reign Tacitus was an infant, and did not write his 
history until some forty years later, and therefore was 
dependent upon reading and conversation for his 
knowledge of the events alluded to, and so with other 
contemporary writers, equally entitled to credence, 
who pass them over in silence. Even Gibbon, in his 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” speaks of 
these atrocities as being greatly exaggerated. 

It is safe to say that this book of Sienkiewicz’s 
has been read the past year or two more extensively 
than any other publication issued from the press, and 
chiefly by the young. That it should not have called 
forth stronger protests from the purist and moralist 
indicates a blunted sensibility as to the fitness of 
things on the part of those interested in the education 
of the mind that seems to the writer both amazing 
and deplorable. Other books are tabooed by those 


discriminating in their reading, and yet it could easily 
be shown that the descriptions of the life in Nero’s 
palace by the author of “Quo Vadis” are far more 
sensuous and revolting than any other volume shut 
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from our homes; indeed, it is not too much to say 
that ‘‘Quo Vadis’”’ is but the advanced type of the 
yellow novel, and by reason of its literary excellence 
is finding a wider and higher circle of readers. In 
conserving the sweetness, innocence, and purity of 
the young minds so lovely in adolescence and so en- 
nobling and winning in maturity, such books should, 
in the judgment of the writer, be relegated to neglect, 
there to find a natural death. Could this be the fate 
of all such publications, what a plague society would 
be relieved of. 

A late English writer of eminence remarks that 
“the cultivation of our intellectual powers is only 
second to moral obligation.”” The devout student, 
recognizing this fact, seeks in books for thoughts and 
examples to assist and guide him in molding his 
moral and intellectual faculties. How important, 
then, that all reading should be sound in ethics, pure 
and elevating in thought, while leading the reader 
onward to the truest and most harmonious develop- 
ment of his powers which constitute the highest type 
of manhood. J. W. H. 


EXPERIENCE IN THE MINISTRY. 

A scrap found among the papers of the late Sarah J. Sharpless, of 
West Chester, Pa., a devoted minister of the Society of Friends. 
WE speak of the ministry as a gift we can obtain by 
our own intellectual power. Our experiences are so 
different. I was very young when I felt called upon 
to bow the knee in public, supplicating for the dedi- 
cation of the whole heart to my Heavenly Father. 
Oh, the solemnity of the occasion! How I wrestled 
with the feeling! I asked for some outward evidence, 
when an aged Friend arose, to comfort me, with the 
language, ‘‘ Now is the accepted time ; fear not.” I 
yielded to the impression, and my spirit was tendered, 
and for days my heart was filled with praise. 


PoNDER long and carefully and prayerfully over 
these words: “Seize an opportunity as it is pre- 
sented. Chances are offered once, and seldom recur. 
Success depends on apparently trivial circumstances, 
oftentimes bringing great results. Failure is made up 
of speeches carelessly slipped from the tongue, wise 
thoughts not spoken, good messages not sent, cour- 
teous words and considerate greetings not uttered, 
want of care for others, too little decision of character, 
or too great obstinacy, angry denunciations hastily 
made, phantom fears, unfounded jealousy, kind acts 
not done.”’—Christian Standard. 





To feel a conviction of immortality we must live 
for it. Let any one firmly believe that the soul is 
permanent, and live from that belief, and soon exis- 
tence will seem permanent, too; the world becomes 
the vail of a brighter glory that lies behind it; the 
mind, conscious of its own rooted being, does not 
wait for immortality, ‘‘ but is passed from death unto 
life.’ — Thomas Starr King. 





Do not dare to live without some clear intention 
toward which your living shall be bent. Mean to be 
something with all your might.—/%illips Brooks. 
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“ REVENGE.” 

In the public argument of the last few days as to the 
course to be taken by the United States in respect to 
Cuba, the destruction of the warship J/aine has been 
brought forward as a persuasive to war. It had gen- 
erally been admitted that that event, shocking and 
deplorable as it was, could not become a_ justifying 
reason for an attack by us upon Spain, and those 
who were in sympathy with our preparations explained 
that they were only made so that we might enforce our 
demand for the cessation of the desolating Cuban 
conflict. 

The reintroduction of the J/aive incident must be 
explained therefore as caused by a desire, which if un- 
avowed is yet real, for ‘‘revenge.”” Private expres- 
sions have been quoted to the writer bearing this 
construction. It has been said that the destruction of 
our war-ship would never pass out of memory until 
it was offset by like destruction of Spanish ships. 
of the 
one Senator, in debate last week, “war is the only 


‘For the murder of the heroes Maine,” said 


reparation.”’ ‘ The people,’’ declared another, ‘* were 


demanding that the crime should be resented, and 
that the avenging blow should be struck without 
delay.” 

However the general question of peace and war 
may be argued, and by whatever course of reasoning 
men may persuade themselves that slaughter of each 
other is a cure for the world’s ills, the demand for 
“ revenge 


' is distinctly and definitely a descent to a 


still lower level It is a return, as every student of 


history and sociology knows, to savage conditions. 
The most primitive peoples, in their laws as well as 


their isages, demand blood for blood. The American 


Indians, though no more barbarous than many of the 
European white men who fell upon them after the 


voyage of Columbus, were called savages because 


they followed the rule of returning cruelty for cruelty, 
and death for death In our time, we are re- 
minded of what all concede to be the semi-barbarous 
condition of remote or isolated places in our country, 
where “ blood feuds ”’ exist, and where to “ avenge i 
the murder of one person others are assassinated in an 
unending sequence of brutal passions, until whole 
families are exterminated. 

It cannot fairly be said of any one who desires to 
kill some of the Spanish people in order to “ avenge "’ 


the destruction of American lives, or to sink some of 
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the Spanish ships as an offset to the loss of the Maine, 
that he is removed in the habit of his mind, or th« 
nature of his principles, from the people of barbarous 
times. The spirit is the same, and the action pro- 
posed is the same. It would not restore to life those 
who sank with the Maine, if other men were suddenly 
and cruelly drowned or killed. No amount of injury 
inflicted upon the Spanish people could change or 
improve the circumstances of the event which occurred 
in Havana harbor. Even if the actual authors of the 
explosion—supposing it not accidental—could be 
identified and put to death, the situation would not be 
bettered as to those who are already dead, while 
‘reprisals ’’ inflicted in the spirit of revenge on those 
who_had no responsibility for the act would be abom- 
inable indeed. 

It is only too evident that mankind are yet far 
from accepting the Christian rule of life. 


‘* NOTWITHSTANDING we and the Spaniards are not of one 
blood,’’ says our friend Josiah W. Leeds, in an earnest and 
timely communication to a daily paper. Not of one blood, 
Josiah ? Whence are we but from a common parentage? 
Surely thou dost not forget Paul's imperishable declaration at 
Athens,—that God ‘‘made of one [blood] every nation of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth’’? Even if we 


recognize different ‘‘races’’ of men, the Spanish people 


belong with us to the Aryan race. 


BIRTHS. 

DARLINGTON.—At Darling, Pa., Third month 18, 1898, 
to Horace and Bertha L. C. Darlington, a daughter, who is 
named Dorothea 

STABLER.—Near Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Fourth 
month 15, 1898, to Professor Charles M. and Ida P. Stabler, 
a daughter, who is named Cornelia Miller Stabler. 


MARRIAGES. 
-EAVENSON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
Fourth month 5, 1898, according to Friends’ order, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, William M. Boyer, of Reading, Pa., and Emily, 
daughter of Alben T. and the late Susan B. Eavenson, of 


Philadelphia. 


BOYER 
father, 


PUGH—CALEY.—At the residence of the bride's parents, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Fourth month 14, 1898, Charles E. 
Pugh, of Philadelphia, son of the late William and Mary E. 
Pugh, of Oxford, Chester county, Pa., and Evalena S., 
daughter of William R. and Sabina S. Caley, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

ARNOLD.—At the residence of his parents, New York 
City, Fourth month 8, 1898, Charles Arnold, son of Joseph 
and Sarah E. Arnold. 

IVINS.—In : 
William C. Ivins, in his 81st year 
cient teacher. 


Trenton, N. J., Fourth month 8, 1898, 


; for many years an effi- 


OPIE.—Third menth 3, 1898, at the residence of his son- 
in-law, William G. Hibbs, Philadelphia, Samuel D. Opie, aged 
85 years. Interment at Solebury Friends’ ground, Bucks 
county, Pa. 

PURVIS.—In 
Robert Purvis, 
Friends’ ground. 


Philadelphia, 
in his 88th 


Fourth 
year. 


month 15, 1898, 
Interment at Fair Hill 














SHER WOOD.—At his home in Waynesville, Ohio, Fourth 
month 12, 1898, Henry Sherwood, aged go years, 8 months, 
29 days; a member of Miami Monthly Meeting of ‘‘ Ortho- 
dox "’ Friends. 

He was the oldest, and the last survivor of the ten children 
of Thomas and Dorcas Sherwood, and was born at Columbia, 
near Cincinnati, in 1807, a few years after which the family 
settled in Warren county, Ohio, four miles eastward of 
Lebanon. 

Henry was a most exemplary, even-tempered, unpretend- 
ing, and dutiful man, upright in his private life, faithful and 
just in the numerous public positions to which the suffrages of 
his fellow-citizens called him, and, having happily escaped the 
senility which so often attends the aged, has been ‘‘ gathered 
to his fathers in a good old age,’’ crowned with the love and 
approbation of all who knew him. iB, 
THOMAS.—Second month 24, 1898, suddenly, of paraly- 

Newton Thomas, of Atwater, Ohio, aged 75 years; a 
member of West Monthly Meeting. 

He united with Friends in early manhood, and lived a con- 
sistent Christian life, worthy of imitation. H. 

WILLIAMS.—Fourth month 19, 1898, at her residence, 
617 Franklin street, Philadelphia, Elizabeth F., widow of John 
Williams, in her 79th year ; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


SIS, 


FRIENDS GATHERED OR DISPERSED. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Tue article in the INTELLIGENCER of Fourth month 
2, entitled ‘A Friends’ Colony,” is one that should 
engage the attention of every thoughtful Friend. | 
have no personal motive in penning the following 
lines, but simply to unburden my mind of a “ con- 
cern’’ which has rested with me for several years. 

This idea of a Friends’ Colony is one | have long 
cherished. In looking over the lists of isolated mem- 
bers belonding to our seven yearly meetings, we find 
enough names to form more than one good sized 
“Quaker Colony.” Does it not behoove us to learn 
lessons from the experiences of the past? By look- 
ing backward do we not see the contrasted results of 
individual, separated action and of united effort? The 
former has scattered our beloved Society ; the latter, 
gathered. 

When Friends find it necessary to remove, on ac- 
count of ill health, and permanently settle in a new 
place, would it not be possible for them to make an 
effort to go where some Friends are already located ? 
We know that we are not all constituted alike, yet 
could we not consider this matter ? 

It is with no thought of censure that I write thus, 
but O, dear Friends, if we want to stand, we must 
work together in unison! On every side, from pulpit 
and religious press, we hear and read of people com- 
ing to the ground principle of Quakerism, the doctrine 
of God immanent in the soul, and the spiritualizing of 
the symbolical in the Scriptures. I would that all of 
us as Friends should realize what a rich heritage is 
ours, and let us be “ up and doing.” First be true 
to this Inner Light in ourselves, and live the ‘ right 
life,’ then spread our doctrines. I believe there are 
thousands of souls hungering and thirsting for the 
truth, as Friends see it, who can not accept the doc- 
trine of the so-called ‘“ orthodox” or “ evangelical” 
churches. There is a religious awakening throughout 
the world, and if we expect to stand as a separate 
religious organization, we must follow the advice given 
in our Discipline when contemplating removal. 
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It is a well-known psychological law that we are 
greatly influenced by the ‘ objective world.’ Take 
two fields of corn, let the seed be the same, cultivate 
one well, neglect the other, what is the result? The 
former will bring forth fruit abundantly, while the 
latter will be over-grown with weeds, which choke 
out the good seed. 

We often hear the expression, ‘‘once a Friend, 
always a Friend,” which to my mind is only partly 
true. From observation and experience | 
learned that when we isolate ourselves from Friends, 
and meeting, and attend other churches, we uncon- 
sciously form the habit of listening to another preach 
and it is easier work than to enter into the ‘‘ closet of 
our own souls” 


have 


and there seek to know God. 

I know of a highly cultured woman, living near 
here, formerly a church member, who resigned her 
membership because she felt that she could no longer 
accept their doctrines, who daily spends about half an 
hour quietly in her room, in what she calls ‘the 
chamber of the silences.” She seeks to worship her 
Father after the manner of Friends, and testifies that 
at first she experienced great difficulty in completely 
closing the door against worldly thoughts, but now 
it is much easier, and is a delight to her. Here she 
brings all her cares and sorrows and finds comfort. 

Friends, if we will not be faithful, God will raise 
up another people who will be. 

CATHARINE ANNA BurGEss. 
Normal, Neb., Fourth month 12. 


A COMMENDATORY WORD. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
THE article in the paper of last week, by our friend 
Joseph Powell, was read with interest. It is so much 
in accord with my own views, that I feel to express it, 


and call especial attention to it, in the hope that those 


who are desiring to engage in some good work may 
weightily consider the subject before entering thereon, 
and not lose sight of the importance of “ keeping 
silence before the Lord,” that they may be rightly 


directed therein. H. M. L. 
Philadelphia. 
AMERICAN GEOLOGY.—It is recognized throughout 


the world, says W. J. McGee, in /H/arper's Magazine, 
that the United States Geological Survey is the most 
extensive and productive in existence, and different 
foreign countries are modelling their surveys after the 
American plan; and the enrichment of the country, 
through the researches of the bureau, is 
estimate. 


beyond 
The scientifiz investigations have revolu- 
tionized geology; the recognition of the ‘‘base-level 
of erosion,’ by Powell, led to the development of an 
essentially new the new 
geology—whereby the earth-history may be read 
from land forms well as from rock formations ; 
the origin of rocks and minerals has been traced 
more fully than elsewhere ; the marvellous record of 
the ice ages has been interpreted to the edification of 
domestic and foreign students; and in many ways 
the Survey and its indefinitely vet really affiliated 
universities have so enlarged knowledge that to-day 
America leads the world in the science of geology. 


science—geomorphy, or 


as 
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Conferences, Associations, €tce. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Solebury 
met as usual on the afternoon of the 1oth instant. A brief 
silence having been observed, and the minutes approved as 
read, the following report of the Executive Committee was 
submitted : 

Appointments for Fifth month: ‘‘ Were the Jews responsi- 
ble for the death of Jesus?’’ Walter W. Carter. ‘‘ How are 
we to judge the measure of religion in another ?’’ Emma L. 
Rice and Edith Michener. ‘What is meant by the term 
‘ original sin,’ and upon what theory is it based?’’ J. Howard 
Paxson. 

The portion of the Discipline relating to War was then 
read by Florence K. Blackfan, in the absence of Elizabeth S. 
Kirk 

Frederick L. Smith spoke in behalf of the Section for 
History. He spoke of the general unrest of nations all over 
the world, referred to the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, comparing it with the ‘‘ Triumvirate’ 
and told of the progress of various nations. 

Elizabeth Lloyd mentioned the attitude of newspapers 
regarding war. She thought they were not advocating it so 
much as was done in years past. 

For next month the president appointed Dr. R. C. Wood- 
man to serve on the History Section, Florence K. Blackfan on 
Literature, Martha C. Ely on Discipline, and Eastburn Reeder 
on Current Topics. ; 

‘« Is the world growing better ?"’ 
by Dr. R. C. Woodman. 
doubt in his 


’ of long ago, 


was the question answered 
He said it was a matter of some 
mind. Many unthinking persons now 
loudly demand war, without considering the results, but there 
are also many who think twice before they speak once. The 
Spanish course in Cuba shocks all with its barbarity, he said, 
which years would not have caused comment. This 
showed that the world was growing better on one point. He 
concluded by 
growth. 


own 


ago 


saying that a gradual growth was the best 

‘‘Which is the greater virtue, justice or charity ?’’ was 
answered by Florence R. Kenderdine in favor of charity. A 
quotation from A. B. Child, which appeared in the answer 
was as follows: ‘‘ Justice says, ‘ take the life of the murderer, 
for hath he taken life ;’ charity said to the murderers, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ "’ 

‘* Which exerted the most influence on our Society, George 
Fox or William Penn?’’ was answered by Mattie Reeder in 
favor of She said had it not been for the 
teachings of Fox, Penn might never have been converted to 
the belief of Friends, and thought full justice had not been 
done to George Fox in the accounts of his life.. The question 
was also answered by Martha B. White, who extolled the 
characters of both, not placing one above the other. 

Che meeting was somewhat longer than usual, and very 
interesting. ) 


George Fox 


the various questions, were Elizabeth Lloyd, Annie M. Smith, 
Anna C. Betts, Emma L. Rice, Ella B. Carter, Florence K. 
Blackfan, Dr. R. ¢ Woodman, Frederick L. Smith, 
Watson Kenderdine 


The ¢ losing 


and 
silence having been observed, the meeting 
ond First-day in Fifth month. 

FLORENCE R, KENDERDINI 


adjourned until the se 


, Correspondent. 


The Young Friends met 
Third month 3, at Penn Hill meeting-house (Lancaster county). 
Fk. S. Brown, the president, opened it by reading II. Corin 
thians, fifth chapter 


PENN HILL, PA Association 


‘ minutes were read and approved. 

Robert Wood read a paper on Friends in America, dealing 
with establishment of meetings in New Jersey. The amica- 
ble relations between the Indians and Friends in Pennsylvania 
was specially noticed. A school was established in 1697. 

Annie Hambleton read a ‘‘ Memorial from Friends’’ which 
was presented to Congress in the interests of Peace. The 
claim of our own families is just as great as that of a foreign 
nation. War will only increase suffering. 

Walter Wood and Sue Tollinger represented the Literature 
Committee with good selections. 


The Current Topics were 
then presented. A 


selection ‘‘ Take down the Sword,’’ was 


Among those who took part in the discussion of 











read by Neal Hambleton, referring to a sword left by George 
Washington to a nephew. It was not to be unsheathed 
except in personal defence, defence of country or its rights. 
Have we due cause to take it down? 

Referred questions : Whichis the most to be commended, 
the truly moral man or a truly religious man? was answered 
by Mary Smedley. She thought a truly religious man will 
always be truly moral. Montillion Brown thought a truly 
moral man must have a spark of the Inner Light. ‘‘ He that 
serves man best serves God best.”’ 

After sentiment roll, and usual silence, we adjourned. 

ge et os 


LANGHORNE, PA.—A large and interesting meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Emma 
P. Morrell, Fourth month 7. After the usual silence the 
minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 

The regular program opened with a paper from Janney’s 
‘* History of Friends,’’ giving an account of Thomas Wetheral 
and Jesse Kersey,. prepared and read by Margaret (¢ 
Appleton. 

Elizabeth Balderston being absent, her paper on Whittier 
was read by Anna Fothergill. This was followed by a recita- 
tion by Bessie Kennedy, entitled ‘‘The Sermon of St 
Francis.”’ 

Hannah H. Clothier, of Philadelphia, then read her 
paper upon the Scarboro’ Summer School, which she visited 
while in England last summer. The paper was enjoyed by 
all, and called forth some discussion. 

The program closed with a beautiful interpretation of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's ‘‘Seraphim,’’ by Susan W. 
Gillam. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
for her excellent paper. 
Executive Committee, 
month 5. 


Hannah H. Clothier, 

After the reading of the report of 

the meeting adjourned until Fifth 
A. R. P., Secretary. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was opened by the president reading the 55th 
chapter of Isaiah. The minutes of last meeting were read 
and approved, followed by the report of a committee ap 
pointed to procure more light, also the presenting of thei 
bills. 

Martha R. Heritage read the 4th chapter of ‘‘ Janney’s 
History,’’ Vol. II., containing accounts of much suffering and 
privation by the early Friends, but proving the strength of 
their faith. A poem entitled ‘‘Spring’’ was recited by Amos 
J. Peaslee, which proved very appropriate for the time of 
year. ‘'The Boy Who Conquered,"’ was read by Omar 
Heritage, telling how a boy looking for a situation, found that 
he must give up the use of liquor and tobacco, if he wished 
to become a man of worth and responsibility. 

The memorial prepared by Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
on the life of George Truman was read by George Heritage. 
The discussion on Peace and Arbitration was postponed until 
next meeting 

A reading entitled ‘‘ Christmas Kindness'’ was given by 
Benjamin C. Heritage, followed by the answering and assign 
ing of questions and the reading of Current Events. 

We were encouraged by the presence of several visitors, 
whose company we are always glad to have. 

The roll was called and meeting adjourned until Fifth 
month 14 M. E. L., Secretary. 


Newrown, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
held at the home of Evan Worthington, Fourth month 6 
Che president called the meeting to order. After a short 
silence, the minutes of the last meeting were read. There 
being no business, or reports of committees, the program for 
the evening was proceeded with. 

The first article was a reading from Bancroft's ‘+ History of 
the United States '’ by Sarah Wilson. She read parts of the 
chapter entitled: ‘‘The People called Quakers,’’ This 
treated of the faith of Friends as being a spiritual unity which 
binds together every member of the human family, an uncon- 
taminated seed, which springing up produces all that man 
knows of duty, of God, and of the soul. The Inner Light, 

















to the Quaker, is not only a revelation of truth, but a guide of | 


life and an oracle of duty. 

The question, What conception can a human mind form 
of a spirit? was very ably answered by Evan Worthington. 
He introduced his subject with these remarks: ‘‘If sucha 
question has any bearing upon the problems of human life 
(and it has) it seems that its answer would require some 
review of what conception the human mind has formed of a 
spirit. The primitive conception of a spirit consisting of a 
thin, vaporious material substance, held its place in ancient 
philosophy and theology for many centuries."’ Here he 
treated of strange fears of savage people in regard to spirits, 
and then turned to the Bible for the Christian's idea of a spirit. 
Nothing, he said, seems harder to put in cold words, to 
materialize than that which we believe to be spiritual, yet when 
speculation and human reasoning is exhausted, Faith comes 
to our rescue. I think we can all come to a realization and 
some conception of the spirit within man,—if we can no longer 
conceive of a spirit without man,—and I am sure there will be 
a day when time and space shall be annihilated and the 
human as we understand it shall cease, and spirit be all in all 
in some form. 

Lavinia Brown read an interesting article, entitled : ‘‘ The 
Power of a Purpose,’’ the aim of which seemed to be, that 
those who enter life’s battles with a determined and definite 
purpose in view gain greater success and an inspiration for 
larger and better things. 

The Testimony of Friends on War, and the Scriptures, 
taken from the Discipline, were read by Oliver H. Holcomb. 
The twelve Queries of London Yearly Meeting were read by 
Robert Kenderdine. 

Under Current Topics, John Blackfan read a letter of 
Martha Schofield’s of the Aiken School, which was taken from 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

The following isthe report of Executive Committee . Social 
Life of Friends in the South, Mary Hillborn ; Question, Does 
modern Quakerism resemble the early Christian church after 
the first and second centuries, if so, how? Laura White ; 
Reading, Mary Wales ; Discipline, Thaddeus S. Kenderdine ; 
Current Topics, Mary Beans. The roll-call was given and 
the members responded with sentiments. The Association 
then adjourned to meet at Isaac Eyre’s, Fifth month 4. 

Mo R. W. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on the evening of Fourth month 11. 

The minutes of the meeting preceding were approved as 
read, and reports from the standing committees were pre- 
sented, showing that they are at work on their respective lines. 

Prof. W. W. Birdsall, on behalf of the Building Commit- 
tee, stated that their labors had been continued and that much 
work was yet to be done, as the time was approaching when 
it must be decided whether or not a new building is to be 
erected this spring. All must share in the work, if the desired 
result is to be accomplished, and it is earnestly hoped that 
every member will do his part in giving and asking others to 
do likewise. 

The report from the Executive Committee recorded two 
new names on our list of members and gave the eveni 
program. 

The first paper, presented by Eleanor Foulke, was a very 
interesting review of a book by Maud Wilder Goodman, en 
titled ‘Dolly Madison.’’ It outlined the life of Dorothy 
Payne in its changeful course from the simple, rural life on the 
Virginia plantation to Philadelphia, as the wife of John Todd 
for three short years, and then in Washington as the wife of 
President James Madison, the friend of Thomas Jefferson, 
Washington Irving, and Martha Washington. She was in 
truth the ‘‘ first lady in the land,'’ and great indeed were her 
natural gifts of ease and adaptability to enable her to fill so 
completely and gracefully the unusually difficult position after 
her plain and strict upbringing in the Virginia Quaker house- 
hold. Her charming personality was not, however, an empty 
show, and during the trying years of the War of 1812, she 
was the courageous and steadfast helpmate of the President. 
It is said that she possessed the ‘‘three gifts declared to be 
requisite to a happy life: much to do, much to love, and 
much to hope for."’ 
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Though Mrs. Madison no longer attended Friends’ meet- 
ing, we like to think that some of her sterling qualities were 
the outgrowth of the early Quaker training in faithfulness 
and loyalty to principles. ‘‘Unconsciously she fulfilled the 
Friendly mission of carrying peace and the power of concen- 
tration to the turmoil of life. Her’s was always the friendly 
heart, tender and true, pure and upright.’’ 

The numerous remarks following testified to the pleasure 
given by the paper, and the interesting way in which Dolly 
Madison was presented to us. 

Considering more modern affairs, we next listened to a 
piper on the question ‘‘ Do not Friends need a broader idea 
on Mission Work?"’ prepared and read by John C., Craig. 
Reference was made to the various kinds of charity, which, 
while easing our conscience and helping the destitute for the 
moment, do not touch the real cause of the trouble nor allevi- 
ate suffering to any marked degree. In reference to our 
methods, it was felt that much more could be accomplished 
if those who enter into the practical part of the work could 
have the hearty co-operation of Friends, shown by the grant- 
ing of the use of the Meeting’s property for the furtherance of 
their purposes. We who attach no special ‘‘ sacredness '’ to 
buildings, could not see our seldom-used meeting-houses better 
employed than in the practical help of this kind. We were 
reminded that membership on various Philanthropic Commit- 
tees, and irregular and half-hearted attendance on their meet- 
ings, is not enough, that ‘‘our duty is not discharged when 
we go only to look with conservative eye on the efforts of 
those who seek to do, as well as talk and learn.”’ 

The discussion was helpful, and the general trend of 
thought was that organized charity was a comparatively new 
thing to Friends, and we must all lend a hand and fill out the 
shell work of our organization. We have the committees and 
plans for united and systematic effort, but to be effective it 
must have earnest workers to carry it out. The crowded 
quarters at Beech Street Mission, and the meeting property 
not far away, were referred to as suggestive facts for a solution 
of that problem. 

The closing of the evening's program was the reading by 
Anna Jenkins Ferris of Charles Lamb's essay, entitled ‘‘A 
Quakers’ Meeting.’’ It was appreciated, and we were glad 
that those not in membership with us could feel the helpful, 
living silence. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet Fifth month 2. 

ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ HOME AT KENNETT SQUARE.—The home for 
Friends of Western Quarterly Meeting, at Kennett Square, 
was formally opened on the 15th instant. The property in 
use is on West Linden street, and was formerly the home of 
Dr. Thomas W. Taylor. The surroundings are very 
pleasant. 

The quarterly meeting committee, twenty-four in number, 
were invited to dine, and at 2 p. m., the house was thrown 
open to visitors generally, and many availed themselves of 
the opportunity to inspect the appointments, Mary Barnard, 


the Matron, and others showing them through. The home 
has had gifts of furniture, linen, etc. One Friend has taken 


up her residence, and others are expec ted. 


IN the municipal elections in Chicago, Powers, the Al- 
derman, who has been at variance with Miss Addams and her 
‘¢ Hull House,'’ was re-elected. But the general result is re- 
garded as encouraging. ‘‘It appears that the reform element 
and opposition to the 50-year franchise grab of the street 
railways were decidedly the winners. Of the twelve out-going 
aldermen, whose records were approved by the Municipal 
Voters’ League, all but one was re-elected, and of the nine- 
teen out-going aldermen condemned by the League, only 
three get back. The result is that the corruptionists have 
been placed in a minority, for the first time in years."’ 


THE island of Cuba contains 41,665 square miles, and in 
18g0 its population was 1,631,687. Havana, its capital and 
metropolis, according to the census of 1887, had 200,448 
people. By the losses of war, including starvation, it is 


probable the island's population has been reduced since 1890. 
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Educational Department. 


PRINCIPAL OF FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOI 
appointment of Principal William W. Birdsall, of the 


Boys’ Department of Friends’ Central School, this city, to be 


Tut 


President of Swarthmore College, created a vacancy which 
the Committee of Friends’ Central have filled by the appoint- 
ment of Joseph S. Walton, Ph. D., 


in the State Normal School at West Chester, Pa. 


now Professor of History 


Friends’ Central School is recognized as one of the im- 
portant s hools of the « ity, engaged in preparatory education. 
It has in its immediate charge about five hundred pupils of 
both sexes, to whom it furnishes a practical preparation for 
business life, and fits for college those who intend to enter 
upon a collegiate or university course. 

Joseph S. Walton's fitness for the position will be testified 
by those acquainted with his work. He has had long experi- 
ence as an educator. For more than nine years he was Super- 
intendent of the public schools of Chester county, Pennsy]- 
vania, resigning that place to accept the position he now holds 
in the Normal School. He earnestly recommended for 
the Presidency of Swarthmore College by a number of educa- 


was 


tors and others, whose endorsement was very complimentary 
and creditable to him. He has been an energetic worker 
various related fields of educational activity. 

It is gratifying to the friends of thorough education of the 
Society to find among its own members a succession of presi 
dents and principals fully equipped for the management of 
their institutions of learnin the Friends’ 
School, the George School, and Swarthmore College. 


in 


such Central 


as 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES 


Che tenth annual contest for the President's Prize in Ora 
tory between the Sophomore and Freshman Classes took place 
on Third-day evening, the 12th inst The contest throughout 
was spirited and animated, and proved very interesting to the 
large audience present Prof. Joseph French Johnson, one of 
the judges, announced the decision in favor of the Freshman 
rhe program as rend ‘War and Patriot 
Lydia B ‘* Purpose in Life,’’ Lyndon 
igo1 ; ** The Campaign in Hope," Anna Gillingham, 

Che Citizen a Sovereign,'’ J. Garfield Purdy, 1901 
‘‘ Here is the Warp; God help you to fill in the Woof,’’ A 
Davis Jackson, ‘The Anglomaniac,’’ G,. Arthur 
Seaman, and its Masters,’ Edith Marion 
Wilson, ‘*Modern Chivalry,’ Georgia Cook Myers, 
1g01 ; ‘‘A Manto Match his Mountain,’’ Caroline F. Comly, 
1900; ‘* The American Indian,"’ J. Warner E. Love, 1901. 

Che Committee to select speakers for the Sproul Prize in 
Oratory, open to members of the Junior Class, announces that 
the following persons have been chosen: Gilbert L. Hall, 
Mary E. Seaman, Elizabeth Willitts, Benjamin A. Thomas, 
and Marshall Pancoast. This contest will take place on the 
29th inst. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the College parlors on First-day evening. 
The first paper was presented by Mary Travilla, on ‘‘ A Visit 
to the Clear Creek Conference,’ and was listened to with 
greatinterest. A paper by Robert Pyle, ‘97, followed on the 
of ‘‘ Peace and Arbitration.'’ ‘This paper called forth 
some lively discussion on The Cuban Question and the pres 
ent attitude of the United States. Remarks were made by 
Mrs. Hoadley, Gilbert Hall, A. Davis Jackson, Mary Seaman, 
and others. 

Sylvester L. Garrett will give a lantern slide exhibition in 
the College hall, on Seventh-day, 30th inst. The exhibition 
will consist of original picturesque and interesting views taken 
during his recent trip abroad. An admission to this exhi- 
bition will be charged, and the proceeds given to the boys’ 
Gymnasium fund. 


cred was as follows 
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GEORGE SCHOOL.—During 


Ss 
week the boys have o« cupie¢ 
and ¢g 


os 


the pleasant days of the past 
their leisure time in cleaning 
enerally fixing up the base-ball ground and the tennis 


.courts, and both are now in fine condition for games. 
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On the evening of the gth inst. the Whittier Society held 
its regular meeting of the month; the exercises consisted of 
recitations, essays, reading of the ‘‘ Whittier Greenleaf,’’ etc., 
closing with a representation of the ‘‘Third Chirp’’ of 
Dickens's ‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth.’’ 

On Seventh-day evening, the 16th, the Young Friends’ 
Association had a ‘‘ Temperance Evening.’ The program 
opened with a recitation, entitled ‘‘The Silver Cup.’’ A 
paper, consisting of sketches from the lives of Frances E. 
Willard, Neal Dow, and John B. Gough was read. The fol 
lowing question was spiritedly discussed: Resolved, That 
local option is the best practical method of dealing with the 
liquor traffic. An article in the paper on Flower Missions, 
seemed to incite a general willingness to help in sending 
flowers to the hospitals in Philadelphia. 

A great deal of interest is already manifested in the Sci 
ence and Manual Training exhibition, to be held Fifth month 
20. A special train will leave Reading Terminal about one 
o'clock, and returning will reach the city about five ; the exact 
time will be announced later. 

Principal Maris attended the meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union, held at Chester, on Seventh-day last. 


A FAVORABLE WorD IN ‘‘ THE OvuTLooK.’’—The Ovf?- 
fook (Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor), last week had this para 
graph : 

“The William W. Birdsall to the 
presidency of Swarthmore College is a just recognition of a 
man who has proved himself not only an educational expert, 
but a teacher of intelligence, tact, and force. As the head of 
the widely known Friends’ Central School of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Birdsall has made a record which has attracted the atten 
tion of educational people, and which has greatly advanced 
the interests of that admirable In the wider sphere 
of influence to which he goes he will carry enthusiasm tem 
pered by experience, and knowledge clarified by long contact 
with the practical problems of teaching."’ 


election of Professor 


s¢ hool. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Our friend Henry 


Jones, now of Philadelphia, but during 
many years of his life a resident of Upper Dublin, in Mont 
gomery county, has gathered in a pleasing volume, (press of 
Alfred J, Philadelphia), a number of his poetical 


pieces, under the title, ‘* Wissahickon and Other Poems,’’ and 


Ferris, 


many friends, though they have known his poetical gift, and 
his devotion during an extended life to its cultivation, will find 
with a pleasurable surprise, we think, how many productions 
of his pen have been thus collected. The pieces, indeed, rep- 
resent early and later years ; the date of one, we observe, is 
1837, and of others 1897. ‘They express, thus, the feelings 
and thought of the varying years, and one of those which we 


may note as most touching is dated 1859 ; we quote it in part : 


I WOULD THAT I WERE YOUNG AGAIN, 


I would that I were young again, 
With spirit buoyant, free ; 

So that the world, with its bright joys, 
Might minister to me. 


When I was young, the joyous year 
Was all a spring to me; 

Its lowering clouds, its wintry storms, 
I failed, as *twere, to see. 


Che birds sang sweet from every tree, 
The waters rippled by, 

The winds at play sweet cadence woke, 
And brightness filled the sky. 


I would that I were young again, 
With vision as of yore ; 
To see the world in splendid garb 
With riches running o’er. 
The enjoyment of nature is a characteristic of the book ; 
many pieces, ‘‘ Chiques Rock,’’ ‘‘ The Mountains,’’ ‘‘ The 
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Hills of the Hudson,’’ ‘‘On the Prairie,’ Evening a 
Nemaha,”’ ‘‘ Autumn at Nohart,’’ and others, express a grate- 
ful appreciation of the beauties of stream and wood, sea and 
shore, cloud and sky,—~-all the range of the natural world. 
rhe title poem is a tribute to the beautiful stream, the Wissa- 
hickon, the attractions of whose lower reaches are familiar to 
city as well as country visitors, and deserve all the enthusiasm 
that the poet manifests in their praise. 

There are several pieces drawn out by public events and 
circumstances,—President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, the death of John Quincy Adams, the death of John 
Brown, the proclamation by Secretary Seward announcing the 
ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment, etc. Others are 
‘occasional’’ and personal, and have an interest apart from 
their poetic form. 

The book is to be had at Friends’ Book-store, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia. 


A mournful interest attaches to the paper by Lady Henry 
Somerset in the current issue of the North American Review, 
entitled ‘‘ Frances Elizabeth Willard.'’ It is a tender, elo- 
quent, and womanly tribute. In the same issue the recent 
orders issued by Germany that no fruit nor living plants 
should be introduced into that country from the United States 
without having been previously inspected, form the subject of 
an interesting paper, by John B. Smith, Sc. D., Professor of 
Entomology in Rutgers College. Langdon Kain, M. D., 
writes of ‘‘Man’s Span of Life,’’ showing that while the 
effect of advanced civilization is to lower the death rate, it 
has also increased the percentage of persons of great age. 
Dr. Kain narrates many remarkable instances of longevity, 
at the same time deploring the absence of trustworthy vital 
statistics in connection with the pursuit of this subject. — 


The Atantic Monthly, (Fifth month), contains a group of 
four poems, two of American and two of English authorship, 
These poems exhibit great variety of subject aad character : 
any one of them would give distinction to the issue of a maga 
zine containing it, and the four taken together make a note 
worthy poetic conjunction, and tend to the conclusion that 
poetry has not ‘' gone out of the world,"’ 


An entertaining series of papers in early numbers of the 
Atlantic will be Librarian Ainsworth R. Spofford's ‘* Wash- 
ington Reminiscences,’’ The first one, which appears in this 
same issue, is devoted to Peter Force, the patriotic historian, 
and William P. Fessenden, the Senator from Maine, and 
Secretary of the Treasury, and gives token of much spicy 
and instructive matter to follow. 


DEATH OF ROBERT PURVIS. 
ROBERT PuRvIs, well known to many as one of the early 
Abolitionists, died at his Philadelphia, 1601 Mt. 
Vernon street, on the evening of the 15th instant, after a 
protracted illness. 


home in 


He was the last of the sixty odd persons who participated 
in the organization of the American Anti-Slavery Society, in 
Philadelphia, December 4, 1833. He was born in Charles- 
ton, S. C., Eighth month 4, 1810, and was therefore in his 
88th year. His father, William Purvis, a white man, was a 
merchant in the cotton trade in Charleston, who retired from 
business in 1819, and brought his family north for education. 
Robert's mother was the daughter of a white man, named 
Judah, a merchant of Charleston, and of a Moorish girl, who 
had been kidnapped in Africa and brought to this country as 
a slave. 

Robert Purvis's first wife was the daughter of James 
Forten, a prominent colored citizen of Philadelphia, and a 
man highly esteemed and respected for his integrity and use- 
fulness ; his second wife, Tacy Townsend, of Byberry, a 


T 








Friend. She is the author of the poem ‘‘ Hagar,"’ also of | 
‘‘Abi Meredith,’’ the latter written at the instance of the 


First-day School Conference. 
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MISSION AND CHARITY WORK, ETC. 
MIssION WORK IN SAN FRANCISCO.—A 
sent out in behalf of a mission 
been sent the INTELLIGENCER. 
and says : 

‘©The ‘Silent Workers’ of this City, composed mostly of 
members of the Society of Friends (called Quakers), are en- 
gaged diligently in a reform work, among mothers and chil- 
dren, that will commend itself to every thinking man and wo- 
man. A Free Kindergarten has been opened in Sunshine 
Hall, 934 Harrison street, between 5th and 6th,—a part of 
the city where it is needed and appreciated. Mothers’ meet- 
ings, Sewing Classes, and a Union Sabbath School are held in 
the same Hall, to which all are made welcome. No sectarian 
doctrine or creed will be taught. Jews and Gentiles, Catholics 
and Protestants are cheerfully admitted and no questions asked. 

‘¢The education volunteered will be along the lines of 
practical righteousness, upright living, how to make comfort- 
able and cheerful homes in ‘ hard times.’ 

‘* Aid solicited to increase this effort and to furnish 
medicine and care to the sick in the vicinity. The oppor- 
tunity for uplifting work of this kind is almost unlimited. 
Monthly subscriptions or direct donations can sent to 
Richard Pearson, Treasurer, 25 Market street, San Francisco, 
who will gratefully acknowledge them. 
not published, except at their request. 

‘* Young or middle-aged ladies who have time and disposi 
tion to help others, as teachers or visitors, will report to Su- 
perintendent at 934 Harrison street 


copy of a circular 
work in San Francisco has 
It is dated Fourth month 1, 


iS 


be 


Names of donors are 


or write to that address.’’ 


The circular is signed by Nancy H. Binford, Superin 
tendent. 
WorK OF FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION.- 


Friends’ Charity Fuel Association, Philadelphia, during the 
winter months ending Third month 31 furnished to destitute 
cases 455 half-tons nut coal gratis, and to those in moderate 
circumstance es 62 tons pea at $1.50 per ton, and 231 tons nut 
at $2.50 per ton, being a total of 524% tons. 

The ability to do this is largely due to the late Jeanes 
brothers who, with the late T. Gillingham Fell promoted the 
nucleus of a fund which the legacy of William C. Jeanes and 
others, has materially increased, we 








THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


Do you remember, father, 

go, 

The day we fished together 
Along the Pocono? 

On the edge of dark | waited 
For you, beside the mill ; 

And there I heard a hidden bird 
That chanted ‘‘ whip-poor-will !"’ 
‘* Whip-poor-will ! whip-poor-will ! 
Sad and shrill—‘' 


It seems so long a 


whip-poor-will ! *’ 


The place was all deserted ; 
The mill-wheel hung at rest ; 

The lonely star of evening 
Was quivering in the west ; 

The veil of dusk was falling, 
The winds were folded still, 

And everywhere the trembling air 
Re-echoed ‘‘ whip-poor-will !"’ 
‘¢ Whip-poor-will ! whip-poor-will ! 
Sad and shrill—‘‘ whip-poor-will !"’ 


You seemed so long in coming ; 
I was a little lad ; 

I had not learned the lessons 
That make men wise and sad. 

I dreamed of human sorrow, 
And felt my bosom fill 

With the far-off pain that haunts the strain 
Of mournful whip-poor-will. 
‘¢ Whip-poor-will ! whip-poor-will ! "’ 
Sad and shrill—‘‘ whip-poor-will ! "’ 


| 
| 
- 
: 
- 
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"Twas but a shadowy trouble 
That lightly passed away ; 
I’ve come to know the substance 
Of sorrow, since that day, 
And nevermore at twilight, 
Beside the silent mill, 
I'll wait for you in the falling dew, 
And hear the whip-poor-will. 
‘* Whip-poor-will ! whip-poor-will ! *’ 


Sad and shrill—*‘ whip-poor-will ! "’ 


But if you still remembcr, 
In that sweet land oi light, 

The shades of grief that touch us 
Along this edge of night, 

I think our earthly morning, 
And all our mortal ill, 


To you must seem like a boy’s sad dream, 
Who hears the whip-poor-will. 
‘* Whip-poor-will ! whip-poor-will ! °’ 
A passing thrill—‘‘ whip-poor-will !"’ 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


IRRIGATION OF THE ARID LANDS. 
Franklin Matthews, in Harper’s Weekly. 
Tue State Board of Kansas sums up the matter in 
these words : 

“The present chief use of the uplands of the western 
third of the State is for the growing of stock, and in 
order that they may be utilized to their fullest extent 
in this business, it is necessary that families reside 
there, and that water be pumped from the earth and 
food grown for man and beast. There is not one do- 
mestic animal in the western third of Kansas where, 
under proper conditions, five might be maintained. 
Nor will there be until an irrigation plant is the basis 
of each home. 

“ Our investigations satisfy us that there is avail- 
able water to irrigate at least 10 per cent. of the up- 
land, which, with a fair market for the product, would 
make a rich agricultural and stock-growing section, 
and this proportion of the land will come under intense 
cultivation as the knowledge of the conditions is 
brought home to the people. 

“To realize the change of conditions which may 
be brought about by the small irrigation plant in con- 


nection with stock-growing, let us suppose that I per | 
cent. of the land is irrigated. This means 6.4 acres per 
section, and is easily within the powers of a single | 


windmill. This amount thus cultivated is a sure sup- 
port for a family of five persons. The remainder of 
the 640 acres is available for stock and forage crops, 
and will support thirty head of cattle, the profits of 
which may be laid aside, together with the proceeds of 
the poultry. Assuming the counties to average thirty 


miles square, there would be 900 sections to the county. | 


Five inhabitants to the section means a rural popula- 





tion of 4500. This would be the effect of the irriga- | 


tion of 1 per cent. of the lands.” 


It is easy to be seen that a one per cent. irrigation | 


would not only bring back those 30,000 persons who 


have left western Kansas, but would add greatly to the | 


population. There are nearly forty counties in the 
arid region of the State. A population of 4,500 to the 
county would mean 180,000, or 100,000 more than the 


population at the height of the boom-times, as set forth 
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in the beginning of this article. It would mean a new 
kind of farming—the farming of small tracts ; the 
intense farming rather than farming on broad areas. 
It would probably lead to another change in the char- 
acter of the live-stock industry, and in time to the 
abolition of the ranges for developing meat food. 

The subject of irrigation’s future has been summed 
up in a picturesque way by Secretary Coburn, of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, whose poetic and 
practical words in his enthusiasm for his hobby I have 
used before in these articles. He says, regarding “the 
demonstrated extensive underground water supply. 
The pumping of these waters will be inexpensively 
done by harnessing to the work the ever-present 
breezes which, shot through and through with sun- 
shine, are wafted across our broad prairies, and give 
the ideal healthful climate for all breathing things, 
and for developing the choicest growths of grain, fruit, 
and flower.” 

It is safe to say that if such an ideal time does come 
it will be by a gradual encroachment upon the uplands 
from the river-ted valleys. The steps will be along the 
lines of least resistance, and will be slow. Kansas has 
grown tired of rushing into things without counting 
the cost. Mr. Ingalls has said that the State “ devel- 
oped at random.” One may easily believe that, whether 
one considers some of the public men, big or little, 
that it has produced, or whether one considers some of 
the crops of great and small extent that it has brought 
forth. That time and condition have passed in the 
State. With unlimited waters below the fertile ground 
and unlimited breezes above it, perhaps these two 
agents may be made to mingle their powers on the sur- 
face of the soil, and it may become a garden. But it 
will require time—a long time. 

All through the western part of Kansas and Ne- 
braska the visitor will see strange contrivances that 
the farmers have fixed up, many of them in half viola- 
tion of well-known laws of physics, to pump up the 
water for irrigation. Poverty practically drove the 
farmers to attempt irrigation, and hence the machinery 
used has been such as poverty-stricken men would 
devise. Many farmers who were not poor also con- 
trived home-made pumping apparatus, owing to the 
uncertain condition of irrigation results. 

Nebraska apparently has taken the lead in fashion- 
ing these affairs, and nothing is commoner than to see 
what are known as “jumbo” mills and “ go-devil ” 
mills pumping water for little patches of irrigated prop- 
erty in that State. Professor E. H. Barbour, of the 
Nebraska State University, has made a thorough study 
of these crude windmills and their possibilities, and 
has published his views extensively in agricultural and 
other newspapers. He has found that the average 
cost of these mills that are knocked together on the 
farm is only about $6. They are made from old 
broken machinery, and generally face toward the 
south. A long rectangular box is first constructed, 
and on the sides rests the axle of the revolving part of 
the machinery. From four to eight arms project from 
this axle. The wind catches one of these arms and 
thrusts it down into the box, where it is cut off from 
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the breeze, and this pushes up another arm, which is 
caught by the breeze and whirled around down into 
the hold, and so arm after arm or sail after sail is 
raised, and the axle turns in the wind, the power being 
applied to a pump that raises the water from the 
ground. 

One of the most remarkable of these mills is a little 
“jumbo” in Kearney, Nebraska, that cost only $1.50. 
It is 6 feet high, 3 feet wide, 9 feet long, and has 
eight fans. This mill saved a strawberry patch, a 
garden, and some small fruit in the worst drought that 
Nebraska ever experienced. There is another of these 
mills at Lincoln, Nebraska, which is 9 feet wide, 13 
feet high, 13 feet long, and which cost only $8. The 
box is made of discarded lumber about the place, and 
the sails are wooden frames on which old coffee sacks 
are stretched. This odd contrivance irrigates five 
acres of garden land, and supplies a reservoir 150 feet 
long, 5 feet wide, and 2 feet deep. Another peculiar 
kind of windmill is what is known as a merry-go-round 
mill. It has sails that spread themselves out full auto- 
matically when the wind is at their back, and turn an 
edge and cut through the wind when it is against them 
as the affair whirls around. Professor Barbour, in 
pointing out the crudities of these mills, says : ‘“ They 
all point to a tendency to invent along a line of para- 
mount importance to agriculture. And who dares say 
that these crude mills may not lead to a solution of the 
only agricultural problem of the West—that is, meth- 
ods of supplying sufficient moisture at the critical 
moment for growing crops ?” 


WAR’S HORRORS. 


Josiah W. Leeds, in the West Chester ( Pa.) Local News. 


WHILE but a girl she [Deborah Leeds, the writer's 
wife ; she was a Crenshaw, from near Richmond, Va. | 
visited with her father the jail at Richmond, as well 
as the penitentiary, and so was early brought into 
contact with some of the harrowing things of this life. 
Camped under the great Spanish oaks of her father’s 
lawn, five miles out of Richmond, were at one time 
the tents of five Confederate generals, A. P. Hill and 
D. H. Hill teing of the number. She has more 
than once spoken to me of the conversation had by 
General A. P. Hill, at the table with her father, and 
how when their military guest had withdrawn, she 
was told of the earnest discourse they had on war, 
and how General Hill had deplored the seeming ne- 
cessity of so sanguinary a way of settling disputes. 

Changing the time and place to Philadelphia, 
about a dozen years ago, I may mention as a personal 
incident, that I was accosted one day as I passed along, 
by a constable, standing before a magistrate’s office, 
who, having given his opinion that | was somewhat 
of a “fighting Quaker,’ was answered that my battles 
were quite bloodless. (His allusion was to some 
personal endeavors, not unsuccessful, against the 
public displays of indecency, as to which the then 
Chief of Police, though bearing the title of ‘‘ General,”’ 
refused to take the initiative.) The constable went 
on to say that he had seen hard service in the war of 
the Rebellion, many men in his Regiment being of 
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Quaker families, as was also their commander ; that 
he had heard a good deal of swearing in his day, but 
that when the fight was on, the profanity of this 
officer was something fearful to listen to. It would 
serve no good purpose to repeat the name, yet I do 
feel it to be just to observe here that the conscientious 
Friend has a correct conception of the fact that fight- 
ing, whether by a single person against another, or 
whether in opposing masses, must arouse the evil 
passions in all their fierceness. 

Leech, in his frequently quoted ‘“ Narrative,’ 
having described a sea fight in which he participated, 
goes on to say that when he went below the ship's 
deck, the first object he met ‘“ was a man bearing a 
limb which had just been detached from some suffer- 
ing wretch. Pursuing my way,” he continues, ‘to 
the ward room, I necessarily passed through the 
steerage, which was strewed with the wounded; it 
was a sad spectacle, made more appalling by the 
groans and cries which rent the air. Some were 
groaning, others were swearing most bitterly, a few 
were praying, while those last arrived were begging 
most piteously to have their wounds dressed next. 
The surgeon and his mate were smeared with blood 
from head to foot ; they looked more like butchers 
than doctors.”’ 

An English soldier in Spain, during the war 
against Napoleon, detailing the terrible hardships and 
awful suffering of that campaign, when, too weak to 
drag the sick and wounded any longer in wagons, 
they left them to perish in the snow, adds, “ Not far 
from us there were, here and there, about thirty in 
the same situation with ourselves; and nothing but 
groans, mingled with execrations, was to be heard 
between the pauses of the wind.” 

“ Push hard with the bayonet!” is the instruction 
of the soldier’s catechism, of General Suwarrow. 
“Stab once ; and off with your foe from the bayonet ! 
Stab the second! Stab the third!’’ Lord Nelson bade 
his midshipmen, as the climax of his instructions at 
Trafalgar, ‘To obey promptly all orders from their 
superiors without inquiring whether they were right 
or wrong, and hate a Frenchman as they would the 
devil!’ An American general of a past generation 
said, ‘‘ A battle is the vilest hell upon earth.”” While 
the concurrent characterization of General Sherman, 
frequently quoted of late, is, ‘‘ War is hell !”’ Fight- 
ing Joe Hooker, as he was called, told a clergyman 
who began to speak about “good” generals, “To 
kill one another men must have their blood up, and 
then they are just like devils.” Napoleon was frank 
enough to admit of his trade that “ war is the busi- 
ness of barbarians.’”’ While his opponent, the Duke 
of Wellington, averred that ‘‘men who have nice 
notions of religion have no business to be soldiers.”’ 
These estimates from very creditable witnesses give 
us a slight glimpse of the moral cost of warfare. 









































































































































































































































































































































‘* MANY years ago,’ says Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
‘«T was holding a service near an Indian village camp. My 
things were scattered about in the lodge, and when I was going 
out I asked the chief if it was safe to leave them there while | 
went to the village to hold a service. 
fectly safe. 
miles !'’ 





























‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ per- 
There is not a white man within one hundred 
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MOVEMENTS IN THE RELIGIOUS FIELD. 
At the meeting of the New York Presbytery, in New York, 
on the 11th inst., a letter from Dr. Charles A. Briggs was 
read, withdrawing from the Presbyterian Church. The resig- 
nation was accepted. Dr. Briggs’s letter was, in part, as 


Db 


follows 

\fter long and careful reflection, | have decided to sever 
my connection with the Presbytery of New York, and more 
especially with the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. I withhold the reasons for this decision in the 
interests of peace and quietness. I may simply say that | 
have remained under your jurisdiction as long as I could do 
so with a good conscience. I desire to act in all charity 
toward all my brethren, and, so far as possible, relieve them 
from responsibility for my action.’’ 

President Hall, of the Union Theological Seminary, says 
that Dr. Briggs will continue to hold his professorship in the 
seminary, as there is nothing in his entering into another 
branch of the Christian communion to prevent his performing 
his duties as Professor of Biblical Theology. 


[He Unitarian body has made for some time past a decided, 
thouzh slow, growth. The Christian Register, Boston, in a 
recent issue, has this paragraph 

\ correspondent reports that a Western revivalist is 
prophesying the death of Unitarianism, and asserting that 
there are seven fewer Unitarian churches in the United States 
than there were ten years ago. He wishes us to publish the 
facts in the case. The facts are not important, and nothing 
to boast of. Indeed, we are ashamed to say that the gain of 
churches in that time has been only about one hundred and 
twenty-five.’ 


A ‘“BURNING QUESTION’ in the Methodist Church, for 
several years, has been that of equal representation of ‘‘ lay- 
men’ with ministers in the annual conferences. These con- 
ferences are now composed only of the ministers. The pro- 
posal to establish equal representation has failed in previous 
years, but this year the measure shows greatly increased sup- 
port, and is now sure of adoption. It requires a three-fourths 
affirmative support, and as the votes cast now are entirely 
those of the ministers, it shows how the influence of the lay- 
men—the non-ministers—is growing. 


Ir seems that there is still some disposition to impeach 
‘Jan Maclaren,’’ (John Watson), on the ground that he is 
unsound in doctrine, according to the Presbyterian standards. 
Dr. Kennedy Moore, who was prominent in last year’s attack, 
has notified the Presbytery of South London that he will move 
at its next meeting to transmit to the Synod, which meets at 
Liverpool, on the 25th inst., an overture complaining of the 
heresy in Dr. Watson's work, ‘‘ The Mind of the Master,"’ 
and praying the Synod to take steps ‘‘ to vindicate the honor 
and faith of the church. 


THE question has been asked ‘‘When, where, and by 
whom was the first Sunday-school work permanently begun 
in America? lo whic’) the answer has been given: ‘‘ There 
are many claimants for the credit of introducing the modern 
Sunday-school into the United States. The facts, so far as 
they are known, are given in detail by H. Clay Trumbull's 
‘Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school' (pp. 122, 123). It is 
known, for example, that in 1786 a Sunday-school was organ 
ized, under the direction of Bishop Asbury, at the house of 
Thomas Crenshaw, in Hanover county, Virginia. Little, 
however, is known of that school save its beginning. In 
February, 1790, the Methodist Conference in Charleston, 5S. C., 
favored organizing Sunday-schools ; but no record is known 
of any schools founded as a result of this favorable action. 
In January, 1791, the First-day, or Sunday-school, Society 
was formed. In 1816 and 1817, local unions for Sunday- 
school work were organized in New York and Boston and 
Philadelphia These unions became the nucleus of the 
American Sunday-school Union, a national society, organized 
in 1824."’ 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE two Houses of Congress, late on the night of the 18th, 
agreed on resolutions concerning Cuba, in response to the 
President's Message. They are as follows : 

First. That the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent. 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States to demand 
and the Government of the United States does hereby demand 
that the Government of Spain at once relinquish its authorit 
and government in the Island of Cuba, and withdraw its land 
and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, and he 
hereby is, directed and empowered to use the entire land and 
naval forces of the United States and to call into the actual se1 
vice of the United States the militia of the several States to such 
extent as may be necessary to carry these resolutions into effect 

Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any dis 
position or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, o1 
control over said island, except for the pacification thereof, 
and asserts its determination when that is accomplished to 
leave the government and control of the island to its people 


IN the passage of the resolutions, the Senate and House 
differed as to their wording, the former, by a vote of 51 to 37, 
on the 16th inst., having adopted a clause ‘‘ recognizing ’’ the 
present insurrectionary organization in Cuba as a free and in- 
dependent government. The House, on the 18th, bya vote 
of 179 to 156, refused to agree to this, and it required several 
hours of conference by committees to adjust the difference, 
the Senate finally yielding the recognition clause. In the first 
resolution, as above, the House also desired to strike out the 
words ‘‘are and,’’ after ‘‘Cuba,’’ but this the Senate con 
ferees would not yield. In the non-recognition of the present 
Cuban Republic the policy of President McKinley was fol- 
lowed, the Republicans of the House voting with a few excep- 
tions on that side, under the leadership of Speaker Reed. 
Representative Henry U. Johnson, of the Richmond district of 
Indiana, opposed any resolutions looking toward war, and so 
voted. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY signed the resolutions of Congress 
on the afternoon of the 19th inst., and their text was cabled 
to Minister Woodford, at Madrid, with instructions to notify 
the Spanish Ministry of their purport, and at the same time 
to demand that the military and naval forces of Spain shall be 
withdrawn at once from Cuba and Cuban waters. The Span- 
ish Government is requested to make formal answer to this 
demand before 12 o'clock noon, Washington time, on the 23d 
instant. It is expected that the Spanish Government will at 
once refuse, and that a military movement will then be begun 
by the United States. 

THE Cortes (Parliament) of Spain met at Madrid on the 
2oth instant. Senor Sagasta, the head of the Government, 
made an address to the members of his party, the previous 
day. He declared that Spain would not consent to the loss 
of any of her territory, and that ‘‘acts, not words,'’ were 
now called for. On receipt of word from Washington of the 
war resolutions by Congress, the Spanish Foreign Minister 
sent to the Spanish ambassadors at the capitals of other 
countries, a memorandum to submit to the foreign Govern- 
ments ‘setting forth the grievances of Spain, showing all 
Spain has done to avoid war, and saying the responsibility for 
war rests entirely upon the United States.’ 

PREPARATIONS for war have been pushed forward without 
abatement of haste or expenditure. The four large steamships 
of the American Line, the SZ. Pau/, St. Louis, Paris, and 
New York, have all been purchased by the Government, and 
will be converted into ‘‘cruisers.'' Nearly the whole of the 
regular army is being concentrated in the South, on or near 
the Gulf coast. It is expected that the President will call for 
60,000 volunteers, and will also call into service the militia of 
the different States. A bill adding new taxes will be immedi- 
ately passed by Congress, and it is said $100,0C0,000 new 
bonds are to be issued. The expenditure for war purposes 
promises to be very large. 














AN article in the Philadelphia Press, 1gth inst., cautions 
its readers not to be too sanguine that the war now being 
entered upon will be ‘‘ soon over,’’ and is certain of success. 
It points out that the forts defending Havana may not be so 
easily ‘‘reduced’’ by the warships; in the English attack on 
Alexandria, the forts after the bombardment were still defen- 


sible. Cuba cannot be taken and held by a small force ; it 
will require a large army. Havana has a population of 200, - 


ooo, and Santiago 71,000, while there are five other cities 
with 30,000 or more. The Spanish troops in the island are 
said to be 60,000. The Press does not mention the terribly 
insalubrious climate at this season, which has been so fatal to 
the Spanish soldiers. 

REPORTS received at the Department of Agriculture at 
Harrisburg indicate a much less serious injury to the fruit 
crop than had been at first indicated, by the recent cold 
weather. The effect of the freezing was very irregular in its 
effects on blossoms. In the higher elevations the damage 
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was hardly appreciable, but in lower sections, where moisture 
accumulated, more harm was done. In the northern parts of 
the State very little injury was done because the buds were not 
sufficiently advanced. Dispatches from Chambersburg say 
the peach orchards in that vicinity are all right, and that no 
peaches but the Globe and Crawford varieties have been 
affected. The South Mountain belt is also reported to be in a 
fair condition with promise of a large yield. 

A scion from the old ‘‘ Penn Treaty’’ elm tree (which 
stood on the bank of the Delaware River, at Kensington, at 
the settlement of Philadelphia, and under which William Penn 
is said to have held his peace treaty with the Indians in 1683), 
was planted in 1896, in the grounds. of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and is growing vigorously. It was presented 
for the purpose by Paul A. Oliver, of Wilkesbarre, Pa. The 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association has now procured a brass 
tablet which will be placed by the tree on Arbor Day, (22nd 
inst.), with this inscription : ‘‘Scion of the Penn Treaty Elm, 
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t) A Wise Investment. 
Te obH SANK Wh EES WINE 


ust as nature made it, with the in- 
nutritious wood husk removed. It is far su- 
perior to anything in the line of flour yet pro- 
duced and is heartily endorsed by the medical 
rofession. 

It is not a “fad” flour but is sensible, being 
based on correct bygienic ey It has 
come to stay because it will stand the test of 
time. If not sold by your grocer. Write us. z 


Made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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MAKING albums or illustrating books acquires a 





which we are agents in Philadelphia, Scenes of travel in 
all countries; castles, cathedrals, and cities of Europe; 
portraits of royalty and celebrities of all times, past and 
present ; napeiie tions of famous art works, old and new ; 
these are a part only, With such a collection to draw 
upon, illustrating becomes an absorbing pleasure. 









PUBLICATIONS, 





New Ar1 
** Where Shakespeare Sleeps,’’ 
way's Cottage, by James Fagin. 





-Anne Hatha 





$6 Springtime of Love,’’ by Virnea, (compan 
ion to ** Love's Dream.” ) 
Art Exuipirion of Mr. Anderson's 


paintings in oil and water colors, in our Art 
Gallery. 





FREE 









A RECENT magazine article says that 


500,000 men, with the aid of machinery, | 


now do the work which a few years ago 
required the labor of 16,000,000. 

LITTLE MARGARET, gazing at a water- 
fall, exclaimed: ‘‘ Mamma, the water is 
coming downstairs. It can't find the 
steps, so it is just sliding !’’— Youth's 
Companion. 

A GENTLEMAN observed his little son 
attentively studying a map of the world. 
‘« What place are you looking for, Willie ?’’ 
he inquired. The small boy knit his 
brow, and traveled a circuitous route with 
his forefinger before he answered earnestly, 
«‘ Twyin’ to find Christendom.’’ 


A story of the late English physician, 


| Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, famous 


for his advocacy of temperance, tells how 
he had been on a visit to one of the three 
or four small towns in 
have no public house. Although there 
were four thousand people there, the doc- 
tor was nearly starving. One day a 


for advice as to taking the practice; and 
Sir Benjamin, placing his hands on the 
young doctor's shoulders, said: ‘‘ Take 
my advice, and don’t. Those wretched 
teetotalers not only shirk accidents, but, 


dressing.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


WixuiaM B. Paxson. 
| Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philad'a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive prompt 
attention. 





new charm when you have discovered the great col- | 
lection of the Soun Puorocrarn Co., of Boston, for | 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest 
trade 


houses 
established three generations ago—and 


up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 


watches for the least money. Give us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 
| 1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
| Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
This is of value to 


tisements in it. 
us and to the advertisers. 


England which | 


young medical man came to Sir Benjamin | 


when wounded, heal so fast that there is 
neither pleasure nor profit after the first | 


Manton B. Paxson. | 


in the watch 











So 





Don't spend 
| money on lamp-chimneys 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
| ney made for your lamp. 


| The Index tells. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


‘Lamps 


You need them for your 
country home. 


_ 


You want good, safe lamps, and securely 
put up. We make no charge for this. 


Avail yourselves of our experience. 








A. J. Weidener, 


36 S. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


HOW TO BUILD A 
SILO 


ASK 


E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A 
5 
cl 





| WANTED. 


I desire to make copies of the Manuscript ‘‘ Extracts” 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, between the years 1708 
and 1748, both inclusive. ? 

A few of them I already have, as follows 


1709 1722 1738 
r71t 1727 1744 
1712 1732 1740 
1715 1737 1747 


All the others | am desirous to obtain. 
These “ Extracts”’ are no doubt in existence, some- 
where. Will not those in charge of collections of such 
old documents look them over? I will take the best pos- 





sible care of any handed me, and return them with little 


delay. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
g21 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 










SEF 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
FRENCH 


STEAM DYER, SCOURER, AND DRY CLEANER 


210 S, Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, 727 S. Second Street. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains a specialty 
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furnished by General P. A. Oliver, and planted for the Penn 
sylvania Forestry Association by Governor Daniel H. Hastings, 
April 10, 1896.’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

Ir is stated that the remains of Frances E. Willard were 
cremated on the gth instant at Graceland, near Chicago. 
Such a procedure, it is stated, was in accordance with her 
wish, frequently expressed. On the following day the ashes 
were taken to Rosehill Cemetery and interred in the Willard 
family lot. Great secrecy was maintained as to the cremation 
and very few people had any knowledge of it. This was 
done to avoid the attraction of curious crowds of people. 

—The New York Board of Education has made up its 
‘‘budget '’ for the year. It includes the expenses of the 
public school education in all five boroughs of the city. The 
total cost of public education in Greater New York, this year, 
will be $10,009,189, of which more than half is for the schools 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx. Brooklyn gets 
$3,026,939. Of the total $10,000,000, $6,522,936 is for 
salaries of teachers. In addition to ordinary expenses, the 
Commissioners also voted to ask for $4,389,000 for new 
schools in Manhattan, and $1,000,000 for new schools in 
Brooklyn, so that the grand total demanded is $15, 398, 189. 

—An English paper says that the other day, when Queen 
Victoria was seated in her drawing-room, with several of her 
household in attendance, the lamp placed close beside her 


ABRMSTRON. « alc ELVY 
! mivtes ld. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pit bu 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Piusburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ) 
; Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN } 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 


BROOKLYN 


rgh. 


UNION 

SOUTHERN )} 

» Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ) 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 


SOUTHERN 


called ‘‘ up-to-date ’’ process. 


JOHN T. LEWIS @ BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY Cleveland. 

SALEM Salem, Mass. 


CORNELL Buffalo. 





| 
| 


OTWITHSTANDING the extrava- 
gant assertions of the manufacturers 
making White Lead by quick pro- 


cess, comparative painting tests, carefully 


will cover more surface and cover it better 


than White Lead made by the quick or so- 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphiet giving valu 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 


began to smoke. To the horror and astonishment of the com 
pany, the Queen promptly raised her august hand and turne: 
down the flame. ‘‘ Your Majesty,"’ said the lady-in-waiting 
in awestruck tones, ‘‘ why did you trouble to do that your- 
self?’ ‘*Because,’’ said the Queen, ‘‘if I had called out 
‘ This lamp is smoking!’ one of you ladies would have said 
to the equerry, ‘See ! the lamp is smoking !' and the equerr, 
would have called out to the nearest servant, ‘ Here! the 
Queen's lamp is smoking!’ and the servant would have 
called to a footman to attend to it, and all the time the lam, 
would have gone on smoking ; so I preferred to turn it dow: 
myself.”’ 


—The United States Supreme Court has affirmed the con 
stitutionality of the act of the New York Legislature of 1895, 
prohibiting persons who have been convicted of and punished 
for a crime from practicing medicine in the State. The Court 
has also sustained the constitutionality of the Civil Service 
law of the State of Illinois. 


—The Voice says the farmers of Ohio ‘‘ are beginning to 
realize more than ever before what drink costs the hard-work- 
ing tax-payer who never drinks. Farmers’ institutes this 
winter have paid much attention to the subject and the result 
is a marked increase of Prohibition interest.’’ 


—The reindeer relief and exploring expedition in Alaska 
has been pronounced a- failure, the animals proving useless 
for the purpose intended, and the Government has recalled 
Captain Brainerd. 


NOTICES. 

*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor ot 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will meet 
in the meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 30, 
1898, at 1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub Committees meeting as follows : 

The Indian, in Room No. 2 at 10 a. m. 


Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 


and honestly made, show that Pure White aoe 


JEWETT ( 
ULSTER Lead made by the “old Dutch process” 
St. Louts. 


Colored People, Race Street meeting-hous: 
at 10 a. m. 
Improper Publications, in Room No 4, at 
10 a. m. 
Purity, in Room No 3, at ga. m., 
Women and Children, in Room No. 5, at 
10 a.m. 
Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, at 
Ii a. m. 
Educational and Publication Committee, in 
Room No I, at 9.30 a. m. 
Legislation Committe, in Race Street Parlor, 
at 10 a. m. 
James H. ATKINSON, \ Clert 
ELEANoR K. Ricnarps, f ~ "> 





*.* Mary B. Paxson (829 N. Broad street, 


EENTUCEY Lonisville. Philadelphia ), desires, on behalf of the workers 


in the Beech Street Mission, to thank those who 
have been forwarding to her periodicals for the 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
‘ use of the Mission. This is now closed for the 
summer, and she asks that those who have been 


a GOO D | N V ESTM E NT. so kindly sending on their papers for the use of 


One of the safest of all investments is the bond of a good Pennsylvania water company. the boys will now cease to send them to her 
Recent decisions of our Supreme Court have determined that when a town has given such a until the Mission is reopened in the autumn. 
company the right to supply the town with water, the franchise cannot be withdrawn, except for 
good cause 


<n TNS era 
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*.* The Westbury Quarterly Meeting’s Phil- 
The Muncy Water Supply Company, of Muncy, Lycoming Co., has just issued First Mortgage | anthropic Committee will hold a public meeting 
Gold Bonds, to run forty years, which are now offered for sale to investors at par and accrued | in the meeting house, Rutherfurd Place and 
interest from April Ist. tifteenth street, New York, on Seventh day, 

They pay FIVE per cent. interest. They are free from State Tax. the 23d, at 3 p. m. 

Interest paid in Philadelphia at the office of the City Trust Company, 927 Chestnut Street. Albert R. Lawton will read a paper on the 

The present revenues of the Company, with about 400 more houses yet to be supplied with | subject of ‘* Capital Punishment.’’ 
warer, are sufficient to pay all expenses, including interest on the bonds, and still leave a surplus. Harry A. HAWKINS, 
A Sinking Fund has been provided sufficient to pay off all the bonds at maturity, or purchase any Mary W. ALBERTSON, 
that may be offered before maturity, at a price not exceeding 105 and interest. 

The bonds are in denominations of $500 and $1,000; they are either coupon or registered, 
as preferred : 

his is an excellent opportunity for a safe, profitable, and convenient investment. 


WILLIAM P. HUSTON, 
103 Girard Building, Philadelphia. 


ee ee Ns Aa 


\ Clerks. 


The semi annual meeting of Bucks First 
day School Union will be held at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Bristol, Pa., Seventh day, Fourth 
month 23, 1898, at 10.30 a. m. A cordial 
invitation is extended. 

FLORtNCE K. BLACKFAN, } Clerks 
Ropert KENDERDINE, {~~ 











care of a 


* * A Circular Meeting, under the 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 


be held at Chichester, on First-day, the Ist of 


Fifth month. 
lo convene at 3 o'clock. 
Mary P 


HARVEY, Clerk. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Phil- 
inthropic Committee, believing that much good 
was done last year by an organization called the 
Philadelphia Vacant Lots Committee, which 
gave work to many unemployed, and wishing to 
help them this year, would ask that any Friend 
who has or knows of any vacant lot that the 
Committee might be able to use, would report 
the same to the Chairman, who will furnish 
further information. We hope this appeal will 
be answered by those having the information we 
desire in regard to lots either in the city or 
country. 

Jos*pH F. ScuL., Chairman of Committee, 
: 1438 N. 17th St. , Phila. 

*.* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
inthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly and 
Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be held in the 
meeting-house at Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., 
on First-day, Fourth month 24, 1898, at 2.30 
p.m. The meeting will be addressed by Joseph 
S. Walton Subject, ‘‘ Temperance and To 


bacco.’’ All interested are respectfully invited 
to attend. 
On behalf of Committee, 


SUSANNA Ricu, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa 


*.* Western First-day School Union will be 
hel ld in Friends’ meeting-house at Hockessin, 
Delaware, on Seventh day, Fourth month 23, 
{10 a.m. 


All interested are cordially invited to attend. 
Horace L, DiLwortu : 
a > . ’ ’ Ve lerks. 
ELLEN P. Way, j 





Che following compose the Committee to assist 
in sec uring homes for strangers in attendance at 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street 

lamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 

Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street 

Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street 

Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street 

Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 

Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial avenue. 


*,* Meetings to be visited by members of 
New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Commit- 
tee: 

FouRTH MONTH. 
24. Flushing. 
JoszpH T. McDowELL, 


*,* The Wilmington Monthly Meeting Min- 


Clerk. 


ute ” Desk. (Women s Branch), ne 
1827, and ending Sixth month, 1846, having 
been lost, anyone having said Book in their 


possession or any knowledge of the same, would 
confer a favor to the meeting by communicating 
with William P. Bancroft, Clerk thereof, Wil 
mington, Delaware. 





*,* First-day evening meetings (Philadel- 
phia), this month are he'd at Race above 15th 
ian at 7.30 o'clock. It will be a great satis 
faction to have general attendance of our 
members. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following 
Meetings in Fourth month. 

17. Pipe Creek and Drumore. 
24. Washington and Huntington. 
JouN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 

*,* First-day School Unions in Fourth month 
occur as follows : 

23. Bucks. 
Western, 
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; *,* Quarterly Meetings in Fourth month are 
| as follows : 





19 Western, Londongrove, Pa 
21. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
23. New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
25. Nebraska, H. Y. M., Lincoln, Neb. 
26. Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
27. Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 
30. Scipio, Scipio, N. 
* % 


y* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held in Friends meeting- house Norristown, Pa., 
Seventh-day Fourth month 16, 1898. 
MARY H. ForMaANn, Clerk. 
JosepH S. Evans, Asst. Clerk. 


PERFECTION. PROMPTNESS 
FRENCH Metuop LAuNDkY, 
2103-05 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
REMODELED. New MANAGEMENT. 


Excellent work. Prices moderate. Goods called for 


and delivered promptly. 
JOHN S. CONRAD. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 
WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 


Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING. 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conveyanc 


BLANKS. 


ine 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OCHRE EH EH > OVD BP Pe 


Nature’s 
€ Remedy 


For the cure of all chronic and acute 


diseases, a life-giving principle free 


€ 
‘ 
é 
ec 


¢ 


oo 


from all drugs. Asthma, bronchitis, 


7 


catarrh, consumption, headache, neu- 


ralgia, rheumatism, nervous prostra 


tion, and general debility cured by 


inhaling 


= 
Oxygen 


Our home which contains 
of 


Oxygen, inhaling apparatus ; 


treatment, 


two months’ supply Compound ¢ 


full di- 
rections sent to any part of the coun 
This 


during treatment 


try. includes medical advice 


Pamphlet with ad 
vice to the sick, home treatment, and 


testimonials free 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, : 
1529 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 








Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street 


1-42-25-D, 


ee © 433333333 


JOsiaH G. WILLIAMS, 


No. 13 N. Eleventh Street, near Market 


PHILADELPHIA. 
(Formerly of 1027 Market Street.) 

In the spring the housewife’s thoughts turn to the reno 
vating of things. This is where my long experience and 
training enable me to be of help. 
furniture, 


I will re-upholster your 
and can make it look as well, sometimes better, 
than when it was new. I make and hang curtains and 
draperies of all kinds, and awnings. 

And I charge only moderate prices. 

Brass and enameled bedsteads are coming to be greater 
favorites every year. ‘They are very handsome and con- 
venient—but that’s only part of the reason. They’re 
clean—they’re safe ; there’s no room for doubts and sus- 
picions. 

It’s a wise housekeeper who knows what is in her own 
mattresses. I know, because it is all put in here in the 
building, under my own eye; 


mattresses. 


I don’t sell factory-made 


To make sure, rip open an unexpected 


corner, if you like, and peep in. 


Come and see the new styles, and get prices. 


Spring and Summer 
Shawls 


Special Offerings in Shawls 
suitable for Friends’ wear. 





We closed out an importer’s stock of 
Plain Chudda Fine Wool Shawls, full 
sizes, in light gray, dark gray, browns, 
| and light shades of tan, also black. We 
offer at $1,50 Shawls worth $3.00; at $2, 
worth $3.50; at $2.50, worth $4; at $3.50, 
worth $5 
| 
Also a full assortment of Zephyr and 
Knit Shawls— 
| in White, at 75 cents, $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00, and $2.50. 
| in Gray, at $1.50 and $2.00 
in Black, at $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, and 
$2.50. 


WATERPROOF CLOAKS, in , Cravenette, 


light weight, one cape, full made in every 


suitable for traveling or rainy weather, 


Ww ay, 
at $9.00. Special value 
= 
Write for our Linen Catalogue. 
| * 
Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 


attention. 
Address 
e 
\g Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


orders to Department ‘* 





The Right Shoe for 


Best Shoe 





You is the 
YOU CAN GET. 

We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 
Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 

Please mention FRIYENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in wt. This is of value to us 


and to the advertisers. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


The Royal is the highest grade beking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, | 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


° 
Rents, 


ae 
PETER WRlGiT «SONS 


Sales etc., 


, Mortgage s, 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Tra a 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE boug nd sole 


The purchase of Pri 
a Specialty 


and sale me Sealine Securities 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits 


Eastern Nebraska Investments. 


Long or Short Time. 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
With oe ct 


of interest 


secur ity . 


Collection and principal attende 
cost to invest Cx Wrespo mdence invited 

BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte ¢ Nel 

Josern Wenster, Wa. Wersrer, 


President Cashier. 


without 


} 


PHILADELPHIA 8 READING. RAIL. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 





NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. | 


HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Blue Line to New York. 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, 


Scenic 
HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
SHAMO- 
AND POINTS | 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


SPEED 


WALL PAPER of 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business, Interest allowed on Deposits, Ac 
as Hxecutor, Administrator, Trustee,-—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, e 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc, et 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr Daniel Miller and Jonathan K, Taylor, William M, Byrn, 
{Wm. H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C, Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 
| Blake, Francis A White, Matt C . Fe nton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana s Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are memes rate an‘ apart from the arsets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P dent T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department sCaare ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant natasiies DAVID G. "A ESOP. 


Executive Committee 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


rhis Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 

actual NET Cost, It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR 

PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS, ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTARLE 
President 

HARRY F. WES1 


Vice-President 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


re GIRARD stk mess 
LIFE. INSURANCE, ww TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS: 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
\. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
WicitaMm H. Jenks, 
Georce Tucker Bisenam, 
Witiiam H. Gaw, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas 
GEORGE 


ErrinGHaMm B. Morris, 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., 
Benjamin W. Ricnarnps, 
Joun B. Garrett, FRANCIS 
Pemperton S. Hurcuinson, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 

Henry TATNALL, 

Isaac H. CLoruisr, 

Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


I. Gowen, 


'Carpetings, Linoleum, | 


Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


N. § ; 
55 WN. Bapens St MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


PHILADELPHIA 


, Philad’a. 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. ae Pa. 


John C. Hancock & Co.,| 


N. W. Cor. Sth and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


ADES OF 
” FREE BURNING | 4 


— me a > 
one Connection. 


NEWMAN'S 
| ART STORE 


806 [arket St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 4 


a 


G3 


“¥ eg 


Z 
eo Mirrors, Pictures, Frames, "> 

Frames Regilded, ~. § Ni 

Pictures Restored. : : WN 


WE Re 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, ; 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. | 





